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Social Problems and the Natural Law 


To recognize a social problem one must inevitably make some 
sort of a value judgment, either explicitly or implicitly. This 
follows from the very nature of the concept itself; for a social 
problem is, in the words of the Dictionary of Sociology, “a situ- 
ation inherently requiring ameliorative treatment.” + Obvious- 
ly, to judge that something needs to be ameliorated is to make 
a value judgment. As we shall see presently, the sociologist 
himself may make the value judgment or he may wait for socie- 
ty to make it; but somehow, by somebody, the judgment must 
be made. 

Probably all of us sociologists are a bit uneasy at this intro- 
duction of value judgments into our science — particularly 
when they are introduced during the definition of basic concepts. 
A chemist does not have to use his judgment to recognize titan- 
ium dioxide. On the contrary he does so by perfectly objective 
tests. Is there no equally clear, objective, and unambiguous 
procedure by which a sociologist may tell whether a given situ- 
ation is, or is not, a social problem? 


WHO SHALL MAKE THE VALUE JUDGMENTS? 


In order that a social situation may be recognized as a prob- 
lem, someone must judge that it demands amelioration — but 
who? The sociologist himself? The community or a majority 
of the community? Political leaders? Unfortunately there 
seems to be very little agreement among sociologists on this 
point. “The conditions of society,” says Neumeyer, “are not re- 
garded as social problems unless they affect a substantial num- 
ber of people adversely and the deviant situation is recognized 
by the group, at least by the competent observers, as a threat to 
societal welfare.” 2? One would like to know, in operational terms, 
how the opinion of “the group” may be discovered and how the 
“competent observers” may be identified so that they may be 
polled. 

Jessie Bernard is no more satisfactory. Talking about the 


1H. P. Fairchild (ed.), Dictionary of Sociology (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1944), s.v., “Social Problem.” 

2M. H. Neumeyer, Social Problems and the Changing Society (New 
York: Van Nostrand, 1953), p. 416. 
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identification of a social problem, she says, “When we say it is 
a problem we mean we feel we must do something about it col- 
lectively because it involves great suffering or is costly to the 
community or is dysfunctional.” * Does “we” refer to sociolo- 
gists or to citizens in general? Case is equally ambiguous. “A 
social problem . . . means any social situation which attracts the 
attention of a considerable number of competent observers with- 
in a society, and appeals to them as calling for readjustment or 
remedy by social, i.e., collective, action of some kind or other.” ¢ 
Case confesses that the phrase “considerable number” is vague, 
but he does not make it clear who the “competent observers” 
are. In other passages of his article he makes it appear that it 
is the collective mind or public opinion that identifies social 
problems. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations, but it is quite un- 
necessary to do so. Any reader familiar with the field is well 
aware that sociologists are habitually vague in specifying the 
observers whose judgment identifies a social situation as a social 
problem. It would be a waste of time to labor the point. It is 
more profitable to ask how sociologists themselves actually rec- 
ognize social problems. It is clear that they do not poll “the 
group” or “competent observers.” What then do they really do? 
What criteria do they, in actual fact, employ to recognize social 
problems? 

Some light is thrown on this question by a classical paper 
published by C. Wright Mills. This investigator found that 
authors of popular textbooks on social problems tended to come 
from rather similar backgrounds, namely, from the middle 
classes of small towns. Their concept of good adjustment there- 
fore tended to reflect “the norms of independent middle-class 
persons verbally living out Protestant ideals in the small towns 
of America.” Whatever authors may have said in their text- 
books, these norms were the actual criteria by which they identi- 
fied social problems. 

The present author tried a different approach and reached 
conclusions not inconsistent with those of Mills. He examined 

3 Jessie Bernard, Social Problems at Midcentury (New York: Dryden, 
1957), p. 87. 

4C. M. Case, “What Is a Social Problem,” Journal of Applied Socio- 
logy, 8 (1924), 268-73 also reprinted in J. E. Nordskog and others, 
Analyzing Social Problems (rev. ed.; New York: Dryden, 1956), pp. 6-8. 


5“The Professional Ideology of Social Pathologists,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 49 (1948), 165-80. 
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the first five issues of the journal Social Problems and found 
that 63 per cent of the articles appearing in these issues con- 
tained one or more value postulates. Moreover, these postulates, 
taken together, constituted a consistent and fairly comprehen- 
sive fragment of social philosophy — a philosophy which might 
be called “humanitarianism.” It was a secular, nonreligious phi- 
losophy which greatly emphasized the dignity of the human per- 
son and the individual’s right to pursue happiness in his own 
way so long as he does not interfere with the equal rights of 
his fellows. It is not relevant in the present connection either 
to praise or to condemn this philosophy. The point is that this 
philosophy exists and is widely held by sociologists who deal 
with social problems. It is apparently in the light of this phi- 
losophy that they decide what is, and what is not, a social prob- 
lem.*® 

It seems apparent that sociologists have good reason to feel 
uneasy about the way that the term “social problem” is defined 
in their science. Current definitions are far from being opera- 
tional and they depend on value judgments. Whatever the ver- 
bal definitions say, sociologists tend to make these judgments in 
the light of their particular backgrounds and personal philoso- 
phies. Worst of all, these backgrounds and philosophies are sel- 
dom explicitly acknowledged. They are more likely to remain 
and operate as unacknowledged and hidden biases. 


“SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION” — AN ATTEMPT TO 
BY-PASS THE DIFFICULTY 


Some sociologists have given up the study of social problems 
altogether because the value judgments involved in studying 
them have proved so troublesome. Instead, they have turned to 
what they call “social disorganization.” These sociologists main- 
tain that disorganization is a visible reality which can be objec- 
tively identified without the necessity of making value judg- 
ments. Thus two sociologists having very different social phi- 
losophies might disagree on what constituted “problems” in so- 
ciety, but they would be forced to agree as to what social situ- 


¢P, H. Furfey, “The Social Philosophy of Social Pathologists,” So- 
cial Problems, 2 (1954), 71-75; see also “The Humanitarian Philosophy 
and the Acceptance of Sociological Generalizations,” AMERICAN CATHOLIC 


SocroLocicaL REVIEW, 16 (1955), 117-122, for a consideration of some im- 
plications of this “humanitarianism” as an influence or bias in sociology. 
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ations represented “disorganization.” Thus the value-judgment 
difficulty is by-passed. 

The general concept of social disorganization is clear enough, 
but it is not easy to find a definition which is operational enough 
to permit the identification of concrete instances of the phe- 
nomenon unambiguously. To Elliott and Merrill, social dis- 
organization is “the process by which the relationships between 
members of a group are broken or dissolved.” * To Faris, it is 
“the weakening or destruction of the relationships which hold 
together a social organization.” * Mowrer conceives of social 
disorganization ‘as having to do with those aspects of social 
change which result in some sort of disturbance and revamping 
of the social institutions and of the patterns of interrelationship 
between them.” ® 

The social-disorganization approach has a certain attractive- 
ness in that it appears to eliminate value judgments, but it in- 
volves difficulties of its own. One of the most obvious of these is 
the impossibility of discussing remedies for social disorganiza- 
tion; for the sociologists who have renounced value judgments 
cannot affirm that social disorganization should be remedied. In 
practice this can lead to rather ridiculous situations. The pro- 
fessor lectures at length on crime, its causes and its extent. Yet 
he dare not discuss law enforcement because, by doing so, he 
would have to admit that he is opposed to crime! Of course the 
professor himself and every last one of his students recognize 
crime as an evil and want it repressed; yet they must not ex- 
press such attitudes in the classroom because that would be 
making a value judgment. Thus the professor is forced to pass 
over in silence many of the most vital questions posed by the ex- 
istence of crime. How doctrinaire can one get? 

Some of the topics discussed in the standard social-problems 
texts do not fit neatly under the concept of social disorganiza- 
tion. However, the sociologists who prefer the social-disorgan- 
ization approach seem reluctant to abandon these. Therefore 
they supplement the concept of social disorganization with the 


7 Mabel A. Elliott and Francis E. Merrill, Social Disorganization (8rd 
ed.; New York: Harper, 1950), p. 20. 

8 Robert E. L. Faris, Social Disorganization (2nd ed.; New York: 
Ronald, 1955), p. 81. 

9E. R. Mowrer, Disorganization Personal and Social (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1942), p. 32. See also the same author’s article, “Methodological 
Problems in Social Disorganization,’ American Sociological Review, 6 
(1941), 839-49. 
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concept of individual or personal disorganization.’° This pro- 
cedure raises logical difficulties. It is hard to see how examples 
of purely individual disorganization — mental deficiency or 
mental illness, for instance — fall within the scope of sociology 
at all. Do not these topics belong, rather, in the area of psycholo- 
gy and psychiatry? Of course if one consents to discuss remedies 
for conditions as well as the conditions themselves, then such 
topics as mental deficiency and mental illness would fall legiti- 
mately within the scope of sociology; for, although these condi- 
tions themselves exist in the individual, their remedies involve 
action by the group. However, the social-disorganization socio- 
logists refuse to consider remedies. 

There is reason to believe that the phenomena which sociolo- 
gists cite as examples of social disorganization are merely the 
old, familiar social problems under a new name, and that the 
difference between the social-problems approach and the social- 
disorganization approach is verbal rather than real. At least it is 
certain that, if one compares the textbooks published respective- 
ly by sociologists of the two schools, there is no consistent differ- 
ence in the range of material covered."! It is hard not to agree 
with Herman: “After a brief excursion into the difficult task of 
exploring the process, practically all books styling themselves 
‘social disorganization’ pass quickly to a review of problems. In 
essence they are little more than social-problems books.” ” 


The fact that the total range of “social disorganization” and 
the total range of “social problems” turn out to be identical is 
not fortuitous. Actually, the concept of social disorganization 
implies the same sort of value judgment as the concept of social 
problems, though in a more subtle way. One must remember 
that sociologists often define a social problem as a situation 
which, in the judgment of competent observers, calls for a reme- 
dy. If by “competent observers” one means the stable, solid citi- 
zens of the community, then it is certain that these citizens will 
judge that any situation which we would call “disorganized” is 


10 Thus Elliott and Merrill include in their book twelve chapters on 
“individual disorganization” and Mowrer’s textbook (Disorganization Per- 
sonal and Social) mentions both types in its very title. 

11 This can be seen conveniently in the chart on pp. 206-7 of Sister 
Mary Roderic Chisholm, Ideological Implications of Current Definitions 6f 
a Social Problem (Ph.D. dissertation, Washington: Catholic University od 
America Press, 1948). 

12 Abbott P. Herman, An Approach to Social Problems (Boston: Gint, 
1949), p. 22. 
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one that demands a remedy. Moreover, the disorganization itself 
exists precisely because there is some breach in the consensus, 
some rejection of commonly held values. It is inevitable, there- 
fore, that those who still hold the rejected values will judge the 
rejection to constitute a “problem.” Thus a social problem and 
an instance of social disorganization are simply the same phe- 
nomenon looked at from two different standpoints. Take crime 
as an example. If we focus our attention on the criminal, we 
may call his activities “social disorganization;” but if we focus 
our attention on the citizens who react against the criminal’s 
activities, we will say that they are meeting a “social problem.” 
In either case we are studying (1) certain persons who, by their 
actions, reject certain commonly held values, and (2) certain 
other persons who uphold these same values by their actions.” 


THE NATURAL LAW AS A CRITERION 


The two schools of thought thus far discussed share a com- 
mon weakness. In one way or another both depend on subjective 
judgments. They can detect those social ills of which citizens 
are already aware. They can detect social ills which manifest 
themselves in an overt clash of values, in social disorganization. 
However, they cannot diagnose the ills of a complacently sick 
society. This is an unfortunate limitation; for a sociologist can- 
not be of maxium service if he can discover only those examples 
of social pathology which are already known to the citizens. 

Suppose a sociologist were invited to make a study of Soviet 
Russia. If he belonged to the “social disorganization” school, 
he would find little disorganization in the land; for Russia seems 
to be in general a smoothly functioning machine. If he belonged 
to the classical “social problems” school, he would discover no 
social problems; for certainly “the group,” that is, the citizens 
do not voice any serious criticisms of the Soviet system. Of 
course he might say that “competent observers” discover prob- 
lems in the land, but who would be the judge of competency? 

What we need is some solid, objective criterion by which to 
diagnose the pathologies of society, whether the citizens are 
aware of them or not. The natural law is such a criterion. 
Through the natural law we learn that one of the existential 

13Qn the normative basis of the concept of social disorganization see 
louis Wirth, “Ideological Aspects of Social Disorganization,” American 


Sociological Review, 5 (1940), 472-82 and Floyd N. House’s “Comment” 
on a paper by Mowrer, American Sociological Review, 6 (1941), 851-52. 
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ends of man is “social fellowship to promote common utility, 
which consists in the establishment of peace and order, in facili- 
tating the achievement of the material and cultural welfare of 
all, in the attainment of the knowledge and control of the forces 
of nature and society for these purposes.” '* The natural-law 
philosophy pictures for us the social ideal toward which we 
should strive. The ideal is a society which fulfills with maximum 
efficiency the ends of society, namely, the preservation of exter- 
nal order and promotion of the economic and cultural welfare 
of the citizens. Any marked departure from this ideal consti- 
tutes a social problem. 

The great advantage of the natural law as a criterion is its 
complete objectivity. It is rooted in the very nature of things 
and does not depend on anyone’s subjective judgment.*> A man 
who judges that a sewing machine is adapted for sewing, and 
not for building roads, is not relying on a merely subjective 
judgment; the fact emerges from the machine itself, the way it 
is constructed. Similarly if, through some mechanical defect, 
the machine will not sew, then it is objectively true that the ma- 
chine is (temporarily, at least) a bad machine, one which fails 
to fulfill its purpose. So, too, a society which fails to preserve 
external order is a pathological society, one which fails (at least 
to that extent) to fulfill its purpose. To recognize this is simply 
to recognize an objective fact. 

Probably the vast majority of thinking men recognize the ex- 
istence of the natural law. Many, indeed, have never heard the 
term itself; but their recognition of the natural law is real, even 
though it is implicit. Thus most men will immediately admit that 
the state should suppress crime, promote public health, insure 
the orderly functioning of the economic system, encourage 
learning, and so forth. This is why there is fairly good consen- 
sus among authors of social-problems textbooks as to what spe 
cific situations should be identified as social problems. This also 
is why men of very different faiths, Catholics, Protestants, 


14J, Messner, Social Ethics (St. Louis: Herder, 1949), p. 21. 

15 A recent writer in the Review seemed unaware of this elementary 
fact; for he accused the authors of a book he was reviewing of introducing 
“their own high (sic) subjective value-judgments, namely those of Catholi- 
cism as seen through the natural law’? AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL 
REVIEW, 19 (1958), 254. The sense of this somewhat obscure passage 
seems to be that the Catholic interpretation of the natural law is merely 
subjective. Surely a curious error to be made by a teacher in a Catholie 
college! 
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Jews, can usually cooperate very well in their social action. Im- 
plicitly or explicitly they recognize that certain situations are 
departures from the social ideal and that they themselves, as 
good citizens, have a duty to remedy such conditions. The natu- 
ral law is as simple as that! 

Even though most men may recognize the existence of the 
natural law implicitly, there is a great advantage in recognizing 
it explicitly. We think more clearly when we reason from clearly 
stated principles. We can communicate better in our discussions 
with other people when both parties of the discussion are defi- 
nitely conscious of the principles they share in common. The 
recognition of the natural law as a criterion of social problems 
is satisfying from the standpoint of scientific logic; for it sub- 
stitutes an objective criterion for the subjective criteria cur- 
rently in use.?® 

It remains to clear up three common misconceptions on the 
relation of the natural law to social problems. 

1. The natural law does not provide an easy answer to every 
question in the field of social problems, and proponents of the 
natural-law philosophy have never claimed that it did. Even 
when we understand the nature of the social ideal very clearly, 
we may still be greatly in doubt as to the best concrete means 
for attaining that ideal. We know that the state should promote 
public health, but this is not much help in judging the relative 
merits of voluntary and compulsory health insurance. Often, 
too, the facts of the case are in doubt. Clear principles plus 
doubtful facts do not lead to solid conclusions. 

2. Proponents of the natural-law philosophy most certainly 
do not equate social problems with sin. This should be quite ob- 
vious. A typhoid epidemic is not a sin, even though it is a prob- 
lem in the field of public health. Even though some sins, such 
as murder and theft, are social problems, the sociologist is not 
concerned with them precisely qua sins; he is concerned with 
them as disturbances of public order. 

3. The introduction into sociology of value judgments based 
on the natural law does not injure sociology as a science. Even 
in the empirical sciences, value judgments are not uncommon. 
The bacteriologist judges one micro-organism to be “harmless” 
and another to be “dangerous” from the standpoint of human 
"16 A Catholic sociologist will of course give due attention to the re- 


vealed doctrines of the Church as they bear on the ills of society. This, 
however, is beyond the scope of the present article. 
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health. In a precisely parallel way the sociologist judges one 
situation as normal and another as a social problem from the 
standpoint of the good society. It is no more “unscientific” for 
the sociologist to be interested in a healthy society than for the 
bacteriologist to be interested in healthy human bodies. The 
chief difference is that it is considerably easier to diagnose 
health in the human body than in the body politic. 
ea K * 

The latter half of the nineteenth century saw a great decline 
in the prestige of the natural-law philosophy. In the meantime 
the prestige of the positivist school reached a climax. The 
twentieth century has reversed the situation with constant gains 
in the realization of the importance of the natural law.'’ Catho- 
lics can be proud of the fact that they were never deceived by 
the arguments of the positivist school. They have always clear- 
ly realized the importance of the natural law in understanding 
the social ideal and the seriousness of departures therefrom. 
This is a tradition which Catholic sociologists will do well to 
carry on. 

RT. REV. MscR. PAUL HANLY FURFEY 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


17 On this, see Messner, op. cit., pp. 235-45. 
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The Development and Status of Social 
Control in American Sociology 


Although Gurvitch asserted that the term “social control” and 
the problems involved attracted much attention, especially in 
American sociology of the twentieth century, another specialist 
in this field, Paul H. Landis claimed, a decade later, that “social 
control as a systematic field of study has a short history and... 
it has attracted few authors.’” 

The concept stems from Comte.* But it must be noted that 
the semantic aspects of the concept are complicated when de- 
fined in English and in European languages. In French, Ger- 
man, Russian, and other tongues, “control” implies a much 
smaller degree of interference than in English. In English 
“control” means usually power, might, domination, authority; 
in contrast, in European languages “control” means supervision, 
inspection, surveillance, comptrollership. This interpretation, 
furthermore, complicates the American meaning; since the 
group headed by E. A. Ross and C. H. Cooley use the term in a 
sense distinctly closer to the European meaning of inspection, 
supervision, surveillance and guidance. Several other American 
sociologists, in turn, have conceived social control in terms of 
power, domination or constraint (F. H. Giddings, Kimball 
Young). 


Probably the most widely used definition is represented by 
Brearley who states: 


Social control is a collective term for those processes and 
agencies, planned or unplanned, by which individuals are 
taught, persuaded, or compelled to conform to the usages 
and life values of the groups to which they belong. 


Consequently, to him, “social control exists when a person is in- 
duced or forced to act in the interest of others rather than in 


1 Georges Gurvitch, “Social Control,” in Georges Gurvitch and Wilbert 
E. Moore, eds., Twentieth Century Sociology (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1945), pp. 267-296. 

2 Paul H. Landis, Social Control (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1956), 
p. 12. 
3 Auguste Comte, Cours de philosophie positive (Paris, 1830-42, trans. 
by Harriet Martineau, 3rd ed., London, 1893, Vol. II) ; Systeme de politique 
positive (Paris, 1851-1854). 
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accordance with his own individual interests.’”* As a general- 
ization about human behavior, social control is both old and new. 
In the earliest times, social control existed as a potent force in 
organizing socio-cultural behavior. The concept was foreshad- 
owed in Plato’s Republic (369 B.C.), Comte’s Positive Philoso- 
phy (1830-1842), and was greatly clarified in Lester F. Ward’s 
Dynamic Sociology (1883). 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE SOCIAL CONTROL CONCEPT 
INTO AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY 


In 1894, Small and Vincent, discussing the effect of authority 
upon social behavior, observed that even leaders are greatly 
influenced and limited by the will of their followers, and then 
concluded: “The reaction of public opinion upon authority makes 
social control a most delicate and difficult task.’® 

It appears, however, that Small and Vincent had been influ- 
enced by Ward’s philosophy.’ (Ward remains one of the most 
important founders of American sociology, although he spent 
only seven years in teaching sociology at Brown University. He 
was one of the most powerful refutations of the Spencerian re- 
nunciation of man’s ability to exert rational control over his 
own fate and emphasized the application of human reason, 
through scientific study, to gain socially desirable ends). 


FIRST TEXTS IN THE FIELD 


Systematic study of social control began as an important sec- 
tion of social psychology in America by E. A. Ross, who auth- 
ored several papers in this field in the American Journal of Soci- 
ology between 1896 and 1898 and then summarized them in his 
book which appeared in 1901.‘ The grounds of control, the 
means of control, and the system of control constituted major 
approaches, using the concept of instincts, which was then pop- 
ular. To Ross, human nature was endowed with a moral capital 


+H. C. Brearley, “The Nature of Social Control,” Sociology and Social 
Research, XXVIII (November-December 1943), 95-102; Brearley, “The 
Nature of Social Control,” in Joseph S. Roucek, ed., Social Control (New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1956), pp. 3-16, and bibliography, pp. 14-16. 

>A. B. Hollingshead, “The Concept of Social Control,” American 
Sociological Review, VI (April 1941), 217-224. 

6 Lester F. Ward, Dynamic Sociology (New York, 1883) and Psychic 
Factors of Civilization (Boston, 1893). 

7E. A. Ross, Social Control: A Survey of the Foundations of Order 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1901, 1929). 
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capable of founding a natural order; the “secret of natural good- 
ness” is the three virtues of human nature — sympathy, socia- 
bility, and sense of justice. Influenced by the theories of Adam 
Smith, Bagehot, and Tarde, Ross propounded that sympathy 
originates with the birth of helpless mammalian young and has 
assured survival value since the parent looks after offspring. 
Sociability is rooted in the gregarious instinct, building a kind 
of solidarity within the group. Sense of justice cannot be found 
at birth but dawns early in the child mind under healthy condi- 
tions of association when it recognizes the equal claims of others 
(along with its own). Furthermore, the triumvirate of natural 
virtues of human virtue is backed by a fourth quality of different 
character, resentment, which assumes a controlling effect since 
human beings fear retaliation when violating the above three 
social virtues. 

These four elements produce the framework of a natural or- 
der. It is to the credit of Ross that he did not fall under the 
complete domination of the attractiveness of instinct theories, so 
popular at his time, and realized that biological factors alone 
could not explain regulation in human society; thus the social 
group builds up, eventually, public opinion, law, religion, and 
“other like manifestations of the general will,” as the processes 
of social control by which man supersedes, improves upon, and 
makes more adequate the natural order. In his volume, Ross 
proceeds to analyze specific forms of social control which are 
needed in the social order — law, belief, public opinion, sugges- 
tion, education, custom, religion, personal ideals, ceremony, art, 
enlightenment, illusion, social evaluation, and ethical elements 
(which Ross defined as means or “engines” of social control). 

While Ross concentrated on “social” aspects of social control, 
during the period before World War I, the American social psy- 
chologists, headed by William McDougall and Charles A. Ell- 
wood, featured the question of social values and the problem of 
social responsibility, because the greater the personal responsi- 
bility for social welfare, the less the need for control, other 
things being equal. If persons were far more socially respon- 
sible and socially wiser than they are now, the problem of social 
control would be different from what it is now. In answer to the 
question, “How far do ethical considerations enter into the ‘so- 


cial control’ field?” a divided answer was offered. McDougall 
stressed : 
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The fundamental problem of social psychology is the moral- 
ization of the individual of the society into which he is born 
as a creature in which the non-moral and purely egoistic 
tendencies are so much stronger than any altruistic ten- 
dencies.*® 
Furthermore, McDougall insisted at this point on the character 
phases of social psychology.® But C. A. Ellwood propounded that 
ethical values cannot be omitted from the scope of social psy- 
chology, and featured a humanistic interpretation of group life, 
a large place to motivation, and special emphasis to personal 
responsibility.*° 

While Ross viewed social control as a sine qua non of society, 
because the selfish nature of the individual made it necessary to 
restrain his action, another pioneer in this field, Cooley, viewed 
social control as an aspect of the reciprocal relation between the 
individual and society.1! Cooley demonstrated how the individual 
becomes a member of society through association, is controlled 
‘by it, and in turn becomes an agent in the process. He con- 
cluded that the person’s behavior is.controlled, for the most 
part, by the development of conscience (the “voice” of the 
group) as a consequence of association, although the process is 
withal unconscious and unplanned. Thus, in the Cooley system, 
control was implicit in society, and as such, it was transmitted 
to the individual by association. 

For one reason or other, William Graham Sumner is seldom 
given enough credit for his classic contribution to the field of 
social control.12 Sumner’s book, Folkways, stressed that “the 
mores are always right.’”** The subtitle was “a study of the 
sociological importance of usages, manners, customs, and mores.” 
His system of sociology was built around the concept of in- 


8 William McDougall, An Introduction to Social Psychology (Boston: 
Luce, 1914), p. 18. 

9 McDougall, Character and Conduct of Life (New York: Putnam, 
1927). 

10 Charles A. Ellwood, The Psychology of Human Society (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1925), Chapters XII, XVI. 

11 Charles Horton Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order (New 
York: Scribner’s, 1902). 

12 For instance, Paul H. Landis, op. cit. in “Social Control as a Field 
of Study,” pp. 10-13, stressed Ross as the first American promoting “sys- 
tematic study of social control,” and jumps from Ross to Lumley by stating 
“no other general text on social control appeared until 1925.” It is true 
that Sumner’s volume was not a standard text, but, at the same time, folk- 
ways and mores are probably the outstanding methods of social control. 

13 William Graham Sumner, Folkways (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1906). 
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group: society is a conglomeration of groups. Folkways and 
mores are prescriptions on how to treat members of one’s group 
and outsiders. When folkways attain such an importance that 
the welfare of the group is thought to depend upon them, they 
become mores or group morals and acquire the force of sanc- 
tions; they function on the habitual subconscious level. “Since 
mores can make anything right and prevent condemnation of 
anything,” this involves the doctrine of moral relativity. Ac- 
cording to Sumner, there are four universal motives: hunger, 
love, fear, and vanity. Out of them arise interests, which lead 
to various culturally patterned activities; therefore, the four 
motives are the basic social forces. 


SOCIAL CONTROL DEVELOPED BY FIELD STUDIES; 
IMPLICIT SOCIAL CONTROL ASPECTS 


In addition to the popularity of Ross and Sumner, the Amer- 
ican sociologists during the period before and immediately after 
World War I, were interested in the theories of W. I. Thomas, 
that a person is everywhere and at all times at the mercy of the 
socially defining environment; every act must have a definition; 
every definition means the affirmation of an existing social value 
or the creation of a new social value.** The child is born into a 
situation in which there are ready-made definitions for all the 
ordinary affairs of every life. These definitions are in the folk- 
ways and mores of all groups that have a history and a tradi- 
tion, and they are inculcated in the thinking and behavior habits 
of the group members. New circumstances and changed condi- 
tions call for new definitions. Social control signifies the social 
definition of the wishes of the individual and their incorporation 
in the common attitudes and objectives of the group. The group 
customs are sanctioned by the attitudes of the group and by the 
social disapproval which follows infractions of them; group in- 
terests overrule individual interests in their development and 
application.*® 

Then, Herbert Spencer’s influence on American sociologists 
has been tremendous. He was the first to stress the importance 
of ceremonial as a mechanism of control, and proclaimed that 
“the earliest kind of government, the most general kind of gov- 

14 William I. Thomas, The Unadjusted Girl (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co., 1924). 


15 R, E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Society 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1921). 
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ernment, and the government which is ever spontaneously re- 
commencing, is the government of ceremonial observance.”?*® 
Accordingly, ceremonial is the most fundamental kind of gov- 
ernment or control. Perhaps the most primitive form of cere- 
monial is the dance, the mimetic and gymnastic dances of prim- 
itive tribesmen. This theory was developed further by Grosse.’ 
The idea that the folkways and mores include social ritual, ethi- 
cal judgment, and convention, prescribing that certain acts be 
done in specified ways, as in etiquette, perfunctory duties, and 
approach to the divinity, was analyzed by C. H. Woolbert.'® 
Sumner had also pointed out, when referring to the folkways, 
that “the ways are defined on the negative side by taboos.” 
Howitt, for instance, was interested in taboos of pre-literate 
society,’® and Smith in religious taboos.”® (Although the phenom- 
enon of prestige is very definitely in the field of implicit social 
control, the American sociologists left this field to Englishmen 
and Frenchmen ;*' in fact, there was no single volume devoted to 
this field until recently.) 


EXPLICIT SOCIAL CONTROL 


We have discussed so far the outstanding studies of the de- 
vices of social control which are used mainly when the “normal” 
social processes are operating. Crises in such processes produce 
different types of social control, since the need here is not to in- 
terrupt the established tendencies to proceed along the tradi- 
tional methods but to stop and consider. Among such controls 
are myth, legend, and public opinion; these devices define situ- 
ations in terms of concreteness and objectivity, orienting the 
individual and the group to the immediate conditions. This is 
done, of course, in accordance with traditional patterns, but 
always with modifications suiting the current demands of time, 
place, and circumstance. 

16 Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociology (3rd ed.; London: Williams 


and Norgate, Ltd., 1906), II, 3. 

17 Ernst Grosse, The Beginnings of Art (New York: D. Appleton Co., 
1897). 

18C, H. Wollbert, “The Audience,” in Studies in Social and General 
Psychology, M. Bentley, ed., Psychological Monographs, XXI (1916, No. 92). 

19 A, W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1904). 

20 W. W. Smith, The Religion of the Semites (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1907). 

21 Lewis Leopold, Prestige: A Psychological Study of Social Estimates 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1913); Gustave Le Bon, The World Unbalanced 
(New York: Longmans, Green, 1924). 
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Myth and Legend. These two phenomena, especially the first, 
have received more than needed share of attention by all sorts 
of anthropologists and related disciples, including religionists 
and theologians. 

Originally, myths were ascribed only to primitive peoples, a 
form of “primitive ethnology expressed in poetic form.”*? Tylor 
stressed that the miracles of the Middle Ages became a bridge 
transmitting mythology from the lower into the higher culture. 
Wundt (following Vico) also maintained that there has been an 
evolution of myth corresponding to the main stages of cultural 
development, and that the age of reason helped man to attain 
a large measure of rational, critical thought.** But Langer 
thinks that myth begins in fantasy and is not spurred on by 
wishful thinking but by the search for an understanding of the 
significance of nature and life.** In contrast to “fairy tales,” 
myths are accepted with “religious seriousness” either as his- 
torical facts or as mystic truths. While both myth and fairy 
tales originate in fantasy, fairy tales express wishful thinking 
and personal gratification, whereas myths recognize the drama 
of human experience. 

Myths are regarded as representing metaphorically a world- 
picture and an insight into life generally, and many, there- 
fore, can be considered primitive philosophy or metaphysical 
thought. The legend, glorifying the culture here, is an 
intermediate link between the fairy tale and the full-fledged 
nature myth.” 
Only when man abstracts his concepts and uses critical evalua- 
tion, does myth become discursive philosophy and science. 
Myth and religion are provisional, poetic products of the 
creative imagination when confronted with the mysteries 


of nature and life. In this sense they may be regarded as 
recurrent phenomena of historical experience.** 


22 E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture (London, 1871 and 1918), pp. 317, 
413ff. 

23 Wilhelm Wundt, Elements of Folk Psychology (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1916). 

24 Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key (New York: Pelican 
Books, 1948), p. 139. 

25 Ibid., pp. 163-164. 

26 David Bidney, Theoretical Anthropology (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1953), p. 288. On the relation of folk tales and myths, see 
Franz Boas, “Mythology and Folklore,” in General Anthropology, ed. by 
Boas (Boston: D. C. Heath, 1938), pp. 609-626; Boas, The Mind of Primi- 
tive Man (New York, 1911, 1938); Boas “The Origin of Totemism,’”’ Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, XVIII (1916). 
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On the whole, the difference between mythical tales and folk 
tales is that the former are taken seriously. 

Lowie notes that folk tales are sometimes used for purposes 
of etiological rationalization of rites and that priestly adaptation 
may convert fiction into sacred myth;*? conversely, in time, 
myths can become folk tales which may become great literature 
(Cervantes’ Don Quixote, Goethe’s Faust, Melville’s Moby Dick). 
But it is important to note that it is the psycho-cultural context, 
rather than the subject matter, which determines the apprecia- 
tion of a myth; thus the accepted belief or subjective truth of 
one epoch may become myth for the next. 

Myth cannot be, therefore, treated as a neutral term; it is a 
“value charged term and implies a negative evaluation concern- 
ing the validity of a given narrative.” ** Those who accept the 
ideas and beliefs of a myth as true or valid do not regard them 
as myths at all. Belief is essential to the acceptance of “myth.” 
In this way, the distinction among belief, myth, and truth is 
retained.”° 

Objectively and normatively, myth is relative to established 
knowledge, usually expressed in narrative form, which is not 
compatible with scientific and rational knowledge. Its proposi- 
tions and narratives, once accepted and believed, need not be 
worthy of rational credence. 

The best expression of the word in an entirely neutral 
sense is provided by Robert M. Maclver: 


By myths we mean the value-impregnated beliefs and 
notions that men hold, that they live by and for. Every 
society is held together by a myth-system, a complex of 
dominating thought-forms that determines and sustains all 
its activities. All social relations, the very texture of human 


27 Robert H. Lowie, Primitive Religion (New York: Boni and Live- 
right, 1924); The History of Ethnological Theory (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1937). 

28 Bidney, op. cit., p. 294. 

29 Today, modern thinkers consider traditional metaphysical and moral 
truths as a “mythology of dangerous ancient ideas,” due to the influence of 
Nietzsche and Kierkegaard, and other thinkers, who evaluate “truth” sub- 
jectively or “existentially” and deny the validity of any objective meta- 
physical truth. See Friedrich Nietzsche, “The Birth of Tragedy,” in his 
The Philosophy of Nietzsche (New York: Modern Library), pp. 947-1088, 
and “The Genealogy of Morals,” in ibid., pp. 617-807; Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Faith and History (New York: Scribner, 1949); Soren Kierkegaard, Con- 
cluding Unscientific Postscript (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1944), and Either/Or (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1944). 
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society, are myth-born and myth-sustained .. . We include 
equally under the term myth the most penetrating philoso- 
phies of life, the most profound intimations of religion, the 
most subtle renditions of experience, along with the most 
grotesque imaginations of the most benighted savage... 
Whatever valuational responses men give to the circum- 
stances and trials of their lot, whatever conceptions guide 
their behavior, spur their ambitions or render existence 
tolerable — all alike fall within our ample category of 
myth.*° 


The most commonly accepted thesis is that of Malinowski — 
that myths are “charters of belief” whose function is to validate 
custom and rite; but he overlooks the fact that effectiveness of 
myths depends on their acceptance as true or valid — that is, 
not being treated as “myths” at all.*t This implies that truth is 
only the most expedient error, and hence the boundary between 
truth and error is thin. 

While all myths are incredible beliefs, there are, neverthe- 
less, various degrees of truth in them; they all have an implicit, 
or latent, symbolic truth-value (usually not intended by their 
originators). The Bible account of Adam and Eve, for example, 
is given symbolic interpretation as great literature and conflict- 
ing interpretations of the fall of man by Freudians, Neo-Freud- 
ians, and Jungian psychoanalysts. A historical survey shows 
that literal and symbolic interpretations of a myth have taken 
place.*? 

Myth and symbolism have become in recent decades extreme- 


30 Robert M. MaclIver, The Web of Government (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1947), pp. 4-5. 

31 Bronislaw Malinowski, The Foundations of Faith and Morals (Lon- 
don: Oxford, 1936); Magic, Science, and Religion, ed. by Robert Redfield, 
(Glencoe, III.: Free Press, 1948); “The Problem of Meaning in Primitive 
Languages,” in C. K. Odgen and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning 
(New York: Harcourt-Brace, 1930) The value for social control is well 
pronounced by Hans Vaihinger; ideas are instruments of finding our way 
about more easily in the world and that “truth is merely the most expedient 
degree of error, and error the least expedient degree of ideation of fiction.” 
See Hans Vaihinger, The Philosophy of “As If” (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1924), p. 108. 

32 But a distinction must be made between allegory and myth. For 
Plato, for instance, a myth was a traditional narrative about the gods or 
some culture hero giving instruction concerning the life of the gods and 
their relations to men; an allegory was a fictional narrative with symbolic 
meaning, deliberately invented for its symbolic truth. See how Aristotle 
tried to reconcile traditional myth with rational science and metaphysics 
in his Metaphysics, The Works of Aristotle, ed. by W. D. Ross, (Oxford, 
1908-31), pp. 1075-76. 
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ly important in Freudian psychoanalytical theory. Freud’s 
theory of the origin of totemism and of the phylogenetic, eth- 
nohistorical bases of the Oedipus complex has been questioned 
but is still important. On the whole, psychoanalysts agree that 
myth is the road to understanding the unconscious processes of 
the human psyche: symbolic language is held to be the only 
common language of the human race.** For Freud the symbol of 
dreams and myth is a product of collective consciousness. 


The sociopolitical myths of our time are the products of the 
divorce of scientific thought from the social values which 
underlie our effective social beliefs and institutions. In fact, 
modern social scientists and philosophers have encouraged 
this trend by putting a new positive value upon myth: the 
“myth of modernity,” the “myth of progress,” the “myth of 
the proletariat.’’** 
Normative, critical, and scientific thought combats the growth 
of myth, but must retain its own integrity and must not mistake 
reason for rationalization.** Otherwise, in order to preserve life 
we may cast away the reasons for living. 

The influence of “irrational factors” in human control re- 
ceived a special impetus in America with the popularization of 
Karl Mannheim’s works, especially his Ideology and Utopia 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1936). Although the concept of 
“ideological warfare” had been used extensively by the Marx- 
ians, the interpretation of the ideological influences in human 
process is only beginning in the United States, although one as- 
pect, public opinion and propaganda, has been subjected to in- 
numerable analyses.** 


33 For more details, see Bidney, op. cit., pp. 318-322. 

34 Ibid., p. 326. 

35 Charles Baudoin, The Myth of Modernity (London: Allen and Unwin, 
1950), p. 19. 

36 See Joseph S. Roucek, “Ideology as a Means of Social Control,” 
American Journal of Economics and Sociology, III (October 1943), 34-45, 
III (January, 1944), 179-192, III (April, 1944), 357-3870; Roucek, “History 
of the Concept of Ideology,” Journal of the History of Ideas, V (October 
1944), 479-488. The literature ir the field of Public Opinion and Propa- 
ganda can be followed in such periodicals as The Journalism Quarterly, 
Public Opinion Quarterly; most valuable are the bibliographies of H. D. 
Lasswell, R. D. Casey, and B. L. Smith, Propaganda and Promotional Activ- 
ities (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1935), Propaganda, 
Communication, and Public Opinion (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1946). A short survey of the literature can be found in Joseph S. 
Roucek, ed., Social Control (New York: Van Nostrand, 1956), Chapter 
XXIII, “Public Opinion,” pp. 385-497, and Chapter XXIV, “Propaganda,” 
pp. 408-427. 
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Related to the whole field of public opinion and propaganda 
has been also the growing interest in social control devices used 
by leaders and especially “charismatic leaders.” 

It is true that the study of leadership goes as far back as the 
Greek city-states. But within the framework of the American 
system, which is dominated by the manipulation of public opin- 
ion by democratic means, leadership has been studied from 
numerous angles. A general background of personality is fea- 
tured by Kluckhohn and Murray.** Lasswell, on the other hand, 
features the psychopathic aspects.** A. L. Kroeber propounds 
the general position that the individual is thrust forward or 
backward by the milieu in which he is born.*® The interdepend- 
ence of leadership with public opinion is, for instance, stressed 
by Herring.” 

But the phenomena of Fascism and Nazism have proved even 
to be more fascinating to the American sociologists who took 
over Max Weber’s thesis of “charismatic leadership,” although 
none of these writers has actually added much new material to 
the concept. In most cases, all they have done is a rehash of 
what Weber had said, given their interpretation of his works, 
or written up his concept under their own title and claimed it 
to be an original work.*! But one concept involved here, that of 
the “élite,” has really mesmerized most American students of the 
field, especially due to the popularity of Pareto, Michels and 
Mosca.** 


37 Clyde Kluckholn and Henry A. Murray, eds., Personality in Nature, 
Society, and Culture (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1948). 

38 Harold D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1984); World Politics and Personal Insecurity 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1935). 

39 A, L. Kroeber, Configurations of Culture Growth (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1944). 

40 EK. Pendleton Herring, Public Administration and the Public Interest 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1936). 

41 James Burnham, The Machiavellians (New York: John Day, 1943): 
Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1937); W. Seward Salisbury, “Faith, Ritualism, Charismatic Leadership 
and Religious Behavior,” Social Forces (March 1956), 241-245; ete. 

42 Dino Camavitto, “Roberto Michels — In Memoriam,” American Soci- 
ological Review, I, 797-799; G. C. Homans and C. P. Curtis, An Introduc- 
tion to Vilfredo Pareto (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1934); “Symposium on 
Pareto’s Significance of Social Theory,” Journal of Social Philosophy, I, 
36-89; Harold D. Lasswell, Politics, Who Gets What, When, How (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1936); etc. 
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FORMAL MEANS OF SOCIAL CONTROL 


In addition to folkways, mores, ceremonials and rituals, 
which need to be concerned seriously with myths and legends, 
public opinion tends to use informal devices to decide on value 
judgments; each society develops more or less impartial struc- 
tures out of definite social situations, by incorporating ideas 
and furnishing instrumentalities for the aim of resolving con- 
flicts and interpreting matters in dispute; then control becomes 
positive enactment and uses even-handed jurisdiction. 

Law remains, in this respect, society’s most powerful instru- 
ment of social control. The theory here is that law arose, not to 
replace the most informal mechanisms of control, but to trans- 
late them into more specific terms.** 

The earliest conception of law, that of common or custom- 
ary statute law, has now become the main core of the concept 
of law. The sociological approach to jurisprudence has been 
initiated by Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law School; he 
has coined many popular phrases which have had considerable 
influence upon the course of the administration of justice (“the 
law in action rather than the law in books,” law is a form of 
“social engineering,” “the effective limits of legal action,” etc.). 
According to Pound, there have been three main types of juris- 
prudence — philosophical, analytical, and historical. The first 
preached the law of Nature, using Greek and Roman texts justi- 
fying the revolutionary reforms establishing bourgeois, dem- 
ocracy. The analytical school arose in England and was headed 
by John Austin. During the third quarter of the 19th century 
sprang up the roots of sociological jurisprudence (Tarde, Vac- 
caro, Gumplowicz, Montesquieu, Thering), which was developed 
by Pound and then by Justices Brandeis and Holmes.** 

Religion was originally closely related by law, and the earli- 


43 See Sumner, op. cit., pp. 55-56. 

44 For the best available summaries of this field, see William Seagle, 
“Sociological Trends in Modern Jurisprudence,” in Harry Elmer Barnes, 
Howard Becker, and F. B. Becker, eds., Contemporary Social Theory (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century, 1940), pp. 669-687, and bibliography, pp. 898- 
900; Hans Zeisel, “Sociology of Law, 1945-55,” in Han L. Zetterberg, ed., 
Sociology in the United States of America (Paris: UNESCO, 1956) pp. 56- 
59; N. S. Timasheff, The Sociology of Law (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1939); Julius Stone, The Province and Function of Law; Law as 
Logic, Justice, and Social Control (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1950); Milton R. Konvitz, ed., Law and Social Action: Selected Essays of 
Alexander H. Pelekis (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University, 1950); L. L. 
Bernard, ed., The Fields and Methods of Sociology (New York: Ray Long 
and Richard R. Smith, 1934), p. 506. 
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est law enforced the religious taboos. Early Roman law was 
founded on a conception of social organization in which the wor- 
ship of ancestors prevailed. During the Middle Ages, law was 
dominated by the belief in divine authority. Only recently, with 
the separation of church and state, law has been placed on an 
almost purely secular culture-base. But, sociologically, in spite 
of their separateness in theory, in practice both law and religion 
work often in the same areas of social life and together include 
all the sanctions and inhibitions which society authorizes and 
imposes upon its members. Since all religious acts become in- 
stitutionalized and all religious movements promote their goals 
by myths, doctrines, dogmas, creeds, ideologies, rituals, and 
ceremonies, the sociologist is interested in the mechanisms of 
religious behavior through which it exerts the control necessary 
for its goals. 

Yet, the very “religiousness” of religion has handicapped 
the modern sociologist from approaching the religious phenom- 
enon from an empirical standpoint, especially since American 
sociology, in its beginning had among its founders several min- 
isters, missionaries, and “social workers.” In general, American 
sociologists have studied the origin of religion as a social in- 
stitution (rather than a divine revelation) and in some degree 
have also shown the various devices used by religion to accom- 
plish its purpose.*® 

Education. Education, as a discipline, began to be interested 
in Sociology only around 1912, when the field of Educational 
Sociology began to be identified — and still is— with what is 
known also as Social Education, The Sociology of Education, 
Civics, and even “‘progressive education.” *¢ 

45 For the surveys of the respective literature, see Melvin J. Williams, 
“Representative Sociological Contributions to Religion and Ethics,” in 
Barnes-Becker-Becker, op. cit., pp. 834-888, and bibliography, pp. 911-912; 
Charles Y. Click, “Sociology of Religion, 1945-55,” in Zetterberg, op. cit., 
pp. 84-86; E. E. Eubank, “The Field and Problems of the Sociology 
of Religion,” in Bernard, op. cit., pp. 162-174. Probably the most definite 


contribution to this field recentiy has been J. Wach, Sociology of Religion 
(University of Chicago Press, 1944). 

46 For the development of the whole field of Educational Sociology, see 
Joseph S. Roucek, The Development of Educational Sociology (University 
of Bridgeport, Conn.: Author, 1956); “Some Contributions of Sociology to 
Education,” in Barnes-Becker-Becker, op. cit., pp. 793-833; “The Roots of 
American Educational Sociology,” THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL 
REVIEW, XVII (October 1956), 195-205; Walter R. Smith, “The Field and 
Problems of Educational Sociology,” in Bernard, op. cit., pp. 146-161; Neals 
Gross, “Sociology of Education, 1945-55,” in Zetterberg, op. cit., pp. 62-67. 
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Around 1912, the socialization of the child began to be 
stressed by such sociologists as F. L. Finney, C. A. Ellwood, 
D. Nedden, J. A. Kinneman, etc.; these writers, in general, 
tended to call upon education to save the world and propounded 
the thesis that the teaching should bring quick improvement to 
society; they represented a movement promoting social recon- 
struction through the schools and set forth the task and goal of 
a social philosophy of education. 

Although it is generally recognized that education is one of 
the most powerful systems of social control, and that educational 
institutions have an influence in shaping attitudes, in defining 
situations, and in creating new social values to the extent that 
they question the established attitudes, stimulate mental curi- 
osity, train in interpretation, and provide tested instruments by 
which socially idealized goals may be realized, theoretically, as 
well as practically, the whole field of Educational Sociology has 
never been too strong in the United States and has been found- 
ering in its emphasis. Some writers in this field have insisted 
that the scope of Educational Sociology covers all social relation- 
ships through which the individual gains and organizes his ex- 
periences and the matter of the control of the educational en- 
vironment is therefore of supreme importance. Others want to 
limit their research to the cultural and social background before 
any account can be taken in the construction and operation of 
an educational program. Here and there attempts have been 
made to develop the Sociology of Education as a theoretical dis- 
cipline, not a mere auxiliary science to education but an inde- 
pendent science treating the cultural sphere of education and its 
relations to other cultural spheres.*’ 

In short, American Educational Sociology acknowledges the 
powerful influence exerted by education as one of the social con- 
trol devices. But, academically, the influence of this field has 
been small compared to the fascination which Educational Psy- 
chology has had for the American educators. Recent trends 
would indicate that the proponents of the fields are less inter- 
ested in the promotion of Educational Sociology than in methods 
of how to use various “democratic” educational techniques for 
educational purposes.** 


47 Probably the best known work in that field has been Willard Waller, 
The Sociology of Teaching (New York: John Wiley, 1932). 

48 The pertinent literature can be found in “The Social Framework of 
Education,” Review of Educational Research, XIX (February 1949). 
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Industrial Sociology. In recent years, a new field in the area 
of social control has been growing, representing a shift of in- 
terest from the description and understanding of phenomena to 
attempts to make those phenomena subservient of practical ends. 
This has been especially evident in the hesitant but persistent 
rise in the field of Industrial Sociology. 

The people engaged in industrial production are human be- 
ings in social interaction; these processes are subject to soci- 
ological study. The recent series of such studies aim to solve 
practical problems by the application of much of the concep- 
tual system of pure science to the human problems of industrial 
relations. The work has been promoted by the research of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration (under the 
direction of Mayo), which pointed to the extremely significant 
role that inter-personal relations with fellow workers, super- 
visors, and off-the-job associates play in work satisfaction and 
productivity.* At the same time, industrial sociologists began to 
draw upon the ideas developed in such fields as applied anthro- 
pology, institutional economics, Moreno’s sociometry, and Lew- 
in’s small group research. The impact of depression producéd 
studies placing the occupational experience in the context of the 
worker’s whole life; others revealed the changing character of 
the corporate structure and of the nature of the business organ- 
ization, and University of Chicago sociologists produced valu- 
able generalizations about industrial work experience. Yet, only 
four textbooks covering this area had been, until recently, avail- 
able.°° 


RECENT TEXTS IN THE FIELD 


After Ross and Sumner, strangely enough, no text covering 
the field of social control appeared until 1925 when Lumley of- 
fered a volume on the means and instruments (rewards, praise, 


49K. Mayo, The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1945): Mayo and G. F. Lombard, Team- 
work and Labor Turnover in the Aircraft Industry of Southern California 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, 1944). 

50D. C. Miller and W. H. Form, Industrial Sociology (New York: 
Harper, 1951; W. E. Moore, Industrial Relations and the Social Order 
(New York: Macmillan, 1951); M. S. Viteles, Motivation and Morale in 
Industry (New York: W. W. Norton, 1953); John B. Knox, The Sociology 
of Industrial Relations (New York; Random House, 1955). For a survey 
of the pertinent literature, see Louis Kriesberg, “Industrial Sociology, 
1945-55,” in Zetterberg, op. cit. 
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flattery, persuasion, advertising, slogans, propaganda, gossip, 
satire, laughter, name-calling, commands, threats, and punish- 
ment) of social control.*: Then, only a decade later appeared 
Dowd’s highly speculative work discoursing on the telic and 
conscious aspects of human discipline, stressing the difference 
between paternal and social control. He concluded that through- 
out its history, human society has been mostly under the influ- 
ence of paternal control. His theories have proved unpopular 
and the work is seldom noted today. In 1939 appeared the first 
edition of Landis, and revised in 1956. He defines social control 
“as being concerned primarily with understanding of (1) how 
society makes its members susceptive to its regulative system, 
and (2) how it makes them conform to it.’*°? Then he analyzes 
authority in human society, internalizing social control (human 
nature, culture as mold and cultural compulsiveness in defining 
personal values), social structures in the maintenance of order 
(sex and class statuses, social group in the primary and second- 
ary group), institutions in the maintenance of order (the family, 
religion, formal education, economic institutions, law and gov- 
ernment, science and technology), special aspects of social con- 
trol (the administrator, the control of youth and organic 
drives), the failure of social control, social problems, and im- 
proving social control. In 1939 also was published L. L. Ber- 
nard’s Social Control in Its Sociological Aspects (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1939), which featured the socio-psychological 
approach. In 1947, Roucek edited Social Control (New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Co.; revised, 1956), which featured the found- 
ations of social control (the relation of personality, conditions 
and behavior to social control), institutions in social control 
(state, law and government, religion, marriage, home and fam- 
ily, education, social classes, and science), means and techniques 
(ideologies, concepts, language and semantics, art and literature, 
recreation, leadership, secret societies, non-violent and violent 
means, economic control), social control and public opinion 
(public opinion, propaganda, the press, radio, motion pictures, 
television), and contemporary problems (totalitarian ways of 
life, charismatic leadership and the atomic bomb). La Piere’s 
work, as the title indicated, A Theory of Social Control (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1954), is more a theoretical treatise than 


51 F, E. Lumley, Means of Social Control (New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1925). 
52 P, H. Landis, op. cit. 
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a text; the result is rather disappointing as the author goes over 
the “old ground,” by providing chapters on the cultural and 
personality basis of social control, the nature and operation of 
social control (the dimensions of social status, its norms and 
values, structure and dynamics, morale, the techniques of social 
control), social control and countercontrol (social isolation, 
social ascendancy, autocratic control, democratic control, con- 
quest — military, economic, cultural — and social crisis, de- 
moralization, and control). 
JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 

University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn. 








Religious Observance Differentials by 
Age and Sex in Northern Parish 


Paper read at the American Sociological Society Convention, Seattle, 
August 1958. 


At the conclusion of one of the earlier studies on religious 
practice, Author Yvan Daniel cried a warning to the churches 
of Paris that they were filled with women and children, that a 
parish community could not sustain itself on such an unbalanced 
age and sex structure.t He pointed out that women constituted 
between sixty and seventy percent of Sunday Mass participants 
in several Paris churches, and that severe imbalance existed also 
in the age and occupational groups. We are concerned here only 
with the sex differential in religious practice. Additional stu- 
dies in France showed that the Parisian situation was not 
unique. In Marseille women led men in Sunday Mass attendance 
by a ratio of two to one, in Lyon by three to two, in Grenoble by 
better than two to one, in Rheims by nearly two to one, in Casa- 
blanca by three to two, in the urban and rural regions of the 
Jura by almost two to one, in rural France generally more than 
three to one.’ 

It might be mentioned that the foregoing ratios apply to 
French men and women who are actually participating in re- 
quired religious practice, meaning, for our purposes here, at- 
tendance at Sunday Mass and reception of Pascal communion. 
They comprise about fifteen percent of the French urban popula- 
tion and less than forty percent of the French rural population.* 
The differential according to sex is greater in the post-childhood 
age groups, for boys and girls attend Mass more regularly until 
their early teens, and there is not too large a disproportion in 
their relative rates of attendance. I might recall how a pastor in 
the Dordogne section of south central France told me, when I 


1 Yvan, Daniel, Aspects de la Pratique Religieuse a Paris (Paris: Les 
Editions Ouvrieres, 1952). 

2“Trois Ans de la Sociologie Religieuse en France,” in Informations 
Catholiques Internationales, #31, September 1, 1956. Cf. also l’Actualite 
religieuse dans le monde for other extensive summary articles in #382 
(July 15, 1954) and #52 (May 15, 1955). 

3 Jbid., and Fernand Boulard, Problemes missionaires de la France ru- 
rale (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1945). 
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was staying with him for a brief while a few summers ago, that 
some parents actually asked him to dissuade their children from 
coming to Mass after the age of twelve since so many of their 
peer group did not attend. 

Several studies in Belgium show a less pronounced but still 
marked difference between male and female religious practice, 
the female lead ranging from four over three to five over three. 
These differentials are higher in the Walloon than in the Flem- 
ish areas. Less detailed reports from other countries, usually of 
some Latin background, indicate sex differentials in religious 
practice similar to the foregoing and often much greater than 
the foregoing. 

The question might thus be raised, what is the reason for 
this so often experienced differential? Are women “naturally” 
more disposed to religious activity than men? And if this is so, 
how is it to be explained? There is no intention here of seeking 
to solve in this brief study a problem probably no less complex 
than those explored by Margaret Mead and Zimmerman-Cervan- 
tes in their respective studies on the presence or absence of a 
causative influence of sex on the different social roles and charac- 
teristics of men and women.‘ 

Rather we intend here to recall pertinent data from Father 
Joseph Fichter’s studies in Southern Parish, add some of our 
own from Northern Parish (not yet published), and perhaps 
contribute some insights to our problem. In his Social Relations 
in the Urban Parish Professor Fichter reports on the religious 
practice of nearly 8,500 members of a southern urban parish, 
and records a predominance of female observance in every age 
category. The differential ranges in Sunday Mass attendance 
from less than five percent among the teens and twenties to as 
high as fifteen percent among the forties, and back to seven per- 
cent for the sixties and beyond. With regard to making the 
Easter Duty (receiving Holy Communion during the Easter 
period) the range is from as little as two percent and three per- 
cent difference in the teens and twenties to nearly twenty per- 
cent in the sixties and beyond. Sunday Mass attendance and 
making the Easter Duty are requisites for Catholics; Father 
Fichter also records differentials in the voluntary reception of 
monthly Communion. Again the females are in the lead, the 

4Cf. Margaret Mead, Male and Female (New York: Morrow, 1949), 


and Carle Zimmerman and Lucius Cervantes, S.J., Marriage and the Fami- 
ly (Chicago: Regnery, 1956). 
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range being from less than one percent in the twenties’ age 
group to at least fourteen percent in all the other age categories. 
He adds that females have a commanding lead in other volun- 
tary religious actions.® 

Our studies in Northern Parish show comparable data for 
nearly 7,500 parishioners over the age of seven. Females have 
a population ratio of 53.7 percent in the parish, as compared 
with a female ratio of 51.6 percent in New York City, and 51.5 
percent in Bronx, the local county. Northern Parish’s imbalance 
in the sex ratio is caused by its female predominance in the 
separated, divorced, and especially the widowed categories. 

In Sunday Mass attendance we recorded both regular and ir- 
regular attendance — the criterion of irregularity being at- 
tendance at Sunday Mass at least once a month. Women led the 
men in regular attendance at Mass with an 83 percent ratio over 
76 percent. When irregular is joined with regular attendance, 
the dominant female ratio is 93 percent over 87 percent. (It 
might be interjected here that we are dealing with the 7,500 
parishioners who both registered themselves and reported their 
religious practice on the census. We are not concerned now with 
those who did not register themselves and who, for the most 
part, were not practicing members of the parish. They consti- 
tuted roughly one quarter of the parish.) 

With regard to the age categories of the sexes Northern and 
Southern parishes exhibit roughly similar patterns. Up to the 
end of the early teens (age fourteen), there is little difference 
between boys and girls — Northern Parish showing even less 
variation than Southern Parish’s two percent. In the later 
teens, however, while the girls retain a ratio of over 90 percent, 
the boys fall off to 85 percent. The gap is closed a bit in the 
twenties, Northern Parish’s young ladies retaining a 4 percent 
lead. This expands to 9 percent in the thirties, and varies from 
6 percent to 9 percent thereafter. 

Northern Parish does not show quite the range of variation in 
religious practice according to sex which Fichter found in South- 
ern Parish; however, it does further provide confirmation for the 
common assumption that women practice more faithfully than 
men. This is more obvious in the voluntary than the required as- 
pects of religious practice. On the other hand it would seem to be 

5 Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., Social Relations in the Urban Parish (Chi- 


cago: Chicago University Press, 1954); also Dynamics of a City Parish 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951). 
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most necessary and scientifically warranted to keep in mind the 
fact that, while a 7 percent differential might appear important 
in itself, when it stands between ratios of 83 percent and 76 
percent practice, it would seem to lose a great deal of signifi- 
cance. This is not to deny the difference, but to curb exagge- 
rated conclusions therefrom. In rounded generalities one could 
say of Northern Parish that all members of the parish who are 
registered and self-professed members, roughly 75 percent of 
the Catholic population, slightly more than half are female, and 
slightly more than eight out of every ten females and slightly 
less than eight of every ten males practice regularly. Thus, for 
example, the priests of Northern Parish can presume that at 
any given Mass on any given Sunday just under half of their 
congregation will be male. 

The relatively few American studies in religious practice 
would seem to support the thesis that American parishes are not 
beset with the same problem of which the Frenchman Daniels 
complained. The Schnepp parish study® and the Kelly study of 
white Catholics in the diocese of St. Augustine in Florida’ both 
give comparably small leads to women (about 6 or 7 percent 
with some variations in age categories and types of marriage), 
but this female preeminence is not at all comparable to the 
European ratios of three to two, and two to one. This compari- 
son is even more striking in view of the great difference in de- 
gree of general religious practice. Still, the fact of at least some 
degree of female preeminence remains intriguing. Kelly’s con- 
clusion on the sex differential is: 


The women show themselves to be more faithful to 
all religious obligations than men. The difference between 
the men and women is greatest in the reception of monthly 
communion, which is a voluntary devotion. Large varia- 
tions occur, also, between the men and women in mixed 
marriages. Women are not so influenced . . . by the environ- 
ment of mixed marriages as the men. The single women in 
all classifications are better than the men.‘ 


In our study of Northern Parish respondents to a lengthy 
questionaire were asked why they thought women had a better 


6 Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., Leakage from a Catholic Parish (Washing- 
ton: Catholic University Press, 1942). 

7George A. Kelly, Catholics and Practice of the Faith, A Census 
Study of the Diocese of Florida (Washington: Catholic University Press, 
1946). 

8 Ibid., p. 196. 
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practice record then men. The question was asked in this form: 


Some studies show that women have a better record of 
religious practice than men. We also know that this is not 
caused by “a more religious nature of psychology in 
women.” Why do you think it is true? 


In view of Northern Parish’s differential of only 7 percent 
in religious practice of almost 80 percent, perhaps the question 
should not have been predicated on so simple a black and white 
statement of difference. However, the question led nearly half 
of almost 300 respondents to express themselves on the subject, 
often with penetrating insight. Aside from less than ten (3 per- 
cent) who disagreed that women’s religious practice record is 
better, in view of their experience in Northern Parish, the 
others did accept the statement as true. One respondent, him- 
self a college graduate, answered: 


I don’t know, but suggest that a man’s ego impels him 
to try to solve his own problems on his own account, where- 
as woman, as helpmate, housewife and mother, is more 
keenly aware that she needs more powers than she normally 
possesses. 


Quite a few conformed with that one. Others offered some 
expression (often quite sharp) of the following reasons: 


More emotionalism in women 

Women are less inhibited 

Women have more to pray for: their family, future, pro- 
tection 

Women need religion as the protector of their social position 

Women are closer to their parish 

Women’s family obligations, intimacy with young life, re- 
sponsibility for its spiritual formation 

A relief from daily routine at home; religion serves as a so- 
cial outlet 

Need for motherly example 

Women are more humble 

Woman tends to be dependent, man to be self-sufficient 

The double standard for men and women is still in vogue 

Men’s work is material, woman’s is spiritual 

Women are smarter, hence more religious 

In temptation to sin, men stay put, women go to God 

Men feel more inhibited, believe church is for women and 
children, fear reputation as sissy if they manifest their 
religious interest 

Men feel responsible in matters pertaining to sexual sin and 
birth control 
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Men are distracted by more external activities and re- 
sponsibilities 
Women have more time (an answer given quite frequently). 

Evidently many of the above “reasons” must have been sug- 
gested by the statement of female predominance, particularly in 
view of the almost equal practice record in Northern Parish. 
However they provide us with some attitudes in the culture cal- 
culated to explain a cultural phenomenon. Some of them go be- 
yond the merely cultural, and wrongly presuppose the existence 
of a phenomenon which is not culturally limited but universally 
founded on biological and/or psychological differences between 
the sexes. The fact is that in many cultures not the women but 
the men have been and are predominant in religious participa- 
tion.® 

To interrupt our line of thought on the sexual differential for 
a moment, we recognize that the age factor might be similarly 
analyzed. Fichter finds a dip from 91 percent Mass attendance 
among teenagers to 62 percent among men in their thirties, and 
then a gradual rise to 83 percent among men over sixty; among 
females practice dips from 95 percent to 75 percent and then 
rises to 96 percent for respectively the same age groups. In 
Northern Parish we find a similar pattern. Regular attendance 
at Sunday Mass dips from 92 percent in the early teens to 68 
percent among men in their thirties and 75 percent for women 
of that age, then rises to almost 80 percent for men over sixty 
and almost 90 percent for women of that age. Northern Parish 
shows not quite the range of variation which Fichter found in 
Southern Parish, but the overall similarity of pattern lends con- 
firmation likewise to the observation that practice is at its ebb 
in the thirties. On the other hand, even at ebb tide the flow of 
practice is well over 60 percent for the men in their thirties and 
70 percent for the women. 

Fichter’s conclusion is: “In summary it may be said that age 
and sex have a degree of influence upon the religious practices 
of urban Catholics but that neither of these factors can be taken 
apart from the various institutional patterns which accompany 
both.” *° He had already explained very convincingly that it 

®Cf. John M. Cooper, “The Position of Women in Primitive Culture,” 
in Primitive Man, V (January — April, 1932), 41. See also George 
Murdock, Our Primitive Contemporaries (New York; Macmillan, 1934), 
passim, and Robert Lowie, Social Organization (New York: Rinehart, 


1948), ch. 8. 
10 Fichter, op. cit., p. 93. 
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was the cultural milieu which prepared, encouraged and ex- 
pected western woman to play a more religious role than their 
menfolk. I would suggest that the cogency of his cultural ex- 
planation makes unnecessary the hypothesis that age and sex 
themselves have a degree of influence on religious practice. I 
would say rather that they are but the circumstances within 
which the confrontation of culture and person results in dif- 
ferential patterns which can be correlated with age and sex, not 
caused by them. We are, after all, faced with the fact that the 
majority of French women and almost the majority of French 
urban children do not practice at all. Obviously their sex and 
age, respectively, has not disposed them to practice! 

Even within Western culture, not to mention other cultures 
nor even certain other than Catholic strongly integrated socio- 
religious groups, we have examples of communities in which 
universal religious practice, for men and women, adults and 
children, is over 90 percent.1: The study of Professor J. Kerk- 
hofs, 8.J., Godsdienstpratijk en Sociaal Milieu, concerning re- 
ligious practice in the heavily Catholic province of Limburg, is 
enlightening in this respect. 

In concluding confirmation of this note on the preeminent 
cultural rather than psycho-physical influence of age and sex on 
religious practice, I should like to refer to the mammoth dif- 
ferentials between Latin American and United States male re- 
ligious practice. Statistics are not readily available, though it is 
a matter of simple observation that male religious practice in 
this country is far greater than that in most areas of Latin 
America. We might assume that physical maleness is about the 
same in both cultures, but we have to recognize that a double 
standard of morality continues to operate in our southern con- 
tinent which results in a decided incompatibility between certain 
forms of frequent male conduct and religious practice.** A final 
smaller note: recent unpublished studies of Puerto Rican mi- 
grants’ practice of the faith indicate a marked upward swing of 
male practice as compared with male practice on the Puerto 


Rican homeland.'* That this derives from Puerto Rican male | 


11 Cf. Lumen Vitae VI, Nos. 1-2 (single issue) for comments of Drou- 
lers on Italy and Sarabia on Spain. Cf. also Kerkhofs’ study of Limbourg. 


12 Cf. Human Organization, pp. 2-11. 
18 Reports of James Muldowney, S.J., on a Puerto Rican parish on 


New York City’s lower East Side, and Vincent Bowen, S.J., on a Puerto | 


Rican parish in the dock area of Jersey City. 
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response to pastoral policy here on the mainland is but further 
support that the decisive influence, aside from the element of 
the personal free will, is culture rather than the physiological 
factors of age and sex. 

JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S. J. 
Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 
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Fisher College, Rochester, N.Y.; Rev. Jean-Charles Falardeau, Uni 
versité Laval, Quebec; Clement Mihanavich, St. Louis University, § 
Louis, Mo. 

Chairman of the Panel: Sister M. Liguori, B.V.M., Mundelein Colle 
Chicago, Ill.; Secretary of the Panel: Sister M. Miriam, O.S.U., Ursuli 
College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Topic: CURRICULUM NEEDS 














Chairman: Sister M. Chrysostom, 0.S.F., St. Mary’s Academy, Milwat 
kee, Wisconsin. 


Secretary: Brother Eugene Janson, S.M., St. Mary’s High School, 4. 


Louis, Missouri. 


Speaker: Miss Margaret Garrity, Director, Midwest Region, President}: 


Commission on Government Contracts; President of National Ass 
tion of Intergroup Relations Officials; Member of the Catholic Coun 
on Working Life. 


Topic: PROBLEMS OF ADJUSTMENT OF URBAN MIGRANTS 
Discussant: Richard C. Leonard, LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Pen 


College Workshop — Room 405. 
Open Discussion 

High School Workshop — Second Session — Room 508. 

Chairman: Sister M. Gemma, I.H.M., Central Catholic High Sch 
Canton, Ohio. 

Movie: COMMENCEMENT 
Discussant: Miss Margaret Garrity. 


FFICIA 





30 p.m. 
t 


30 p.m. 
00 p.m. 





FICIAL LUNCHEON — Main Dining Room, Mundelein College. 12:00 noon 


‘30 p.m. 





30 p.m. 


30 p.m. 
00 p.m. 


Introduction: Rev. Joseph F. Scheuer, C.Pp.S., Program Chairman, 
American Catholic Sociological Society, St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, 
Indiana. 

Welcome: Sister Mary Ann Ida, B.V.M., President, Mundelein College. 
Official Welcome to the Archdiocese of Chicago, His Grace, The Most 
Reverend Albert G. Meyer, S.T.D., Archbishop of Chicago. 
Presidential Address: Sister Mary Edward, C.S.J., The College of St. 
Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Presentation of Research Award: Brother D. Augustine, F.S.C., LaSalle 
College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


. Sociology of Religion — Room 405. 


Chairman: Donald N. Barrett, Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 

Wsevolod Isajiw, The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 
“The Functional Analysis of Religion.” 

George C. Meyers, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
“Spatial Patterns and Adjustments of Churches in Seattle and 
Environs.” 


Discussant: to be announced. 


. Intergroup Relations — Room 408. 


Chairman: Mary Jo Huth, Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Rev. Austin J. Staley, O.S.B., Saint Vincent College, Latrobe, Penn. 
“Interracial Marriage in Brazil: An Analysis of the Socio-Economic 
Factors Contributing to Favorable Climate for Negro-White Inter- 
marriage.” 

Rev. Raymond Bernard, S.J., formerly managing editor of Social Order, 
more recently of the staff of America and the Jesuit High School, 
Tampa, Florida. 

“The Notion of Identity and Community as Seen in a Field Study of 
Race Relations in a Southern Diocese.” 

Miss Ethna O’Flannery, Fordham University, New York, N.Y. “The 
Function of Identity in the Process of Puerto Rican Integration.” 


Discussant: Edward A. Huth, University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 
Executive Council Meeting — Faculty Lounge. 


High School Workshop — Orientation Session — Room 508. 

Topic: HIGH SCHOOL SOCIOLOGY 

Chairman: Brother Victor Naegel, S.M., Don Bosco High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Recorder: Sister M. Henrice, S.S.N.D., St. Louis, Missouri. 

Resource Persons: Rev. Francis Babbish, S.J., Fordham University, 
New York; Rev. Raymond Boulanger, Notre Dame High School, Harper 
Woods, Michigan; Sister M. Theresita, S.S.J., Chicago, Illinois. 


Research Council Meeting — Room 201. 


Committee on Teaching Sociology — Business Meeting, Time and Place 
to be Announced. 
Committee on Intergroup Relations — Business Meeting, Time and 


Place to be Announced. 








8:00 a.m. 


8:45 a.m. 


9:00 a.m. 


‘w'8 00: IIBUSINESS MEETING — Room 405. 


1:00 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


i) 





. Student Section: — Room 405. 


. Communication and Social Control — Room 408. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1959 


MASS FOR THE DECEASED MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY | 
Mundelein Chapel. 
Celebrant: Rev. Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R., Catholic University , 
America, Washington, D.C. 


LATE REGISTRATION FOR COLLEGE AND HIGH ScHod 
WORKSHOPS — Main Lobby. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Chairman: Martin D. Ryan, Purdue University, West Lafayette, ly 
Gerald Hottenhoff, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
“Shevky-Bell Analysis Related to Incidence of Juvenile Delinquency} 
Margaret Dwyer, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 
“Education and Participation in Catholic College Students.” 


Discussant: Francis Cizon, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 


Chairman: Rev. Andrew Breines, Editor, The Catholic Herald Citisg 
Madison Edition, Mt. Horeb, Wisconsin. 

Don Thorman, Editor, Ave Maria Magazine, South Bend, Indiana, 
“Problems of Communication in a Pluralistic Society.” 

Richard F. Larson, Washington Public Opinion Laboratory, Universi 
of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

“Does Agreement with Occasional Goals Predict Behavior?” 
Victor Gioscia, St. John’s College, Brooklyn, and Fordham Universi 
New York, “Role Communication.” 


Discussant: to be announced. 


LUNCHEON — Main Dining Room. 

Luncheon Meeting — section: Sociology in Seminaries, Rev. Joseph} 
Schuyler, S.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y., Chairman. 

Rev. Peter J. Kenney, S.S.J., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Washington, D 
“Theology and Philosophy Curricula vis-a-vis Social Orientation in| 
Major Seminary.” 


SECTION MEETING 


Social Class and Stratification — Room 405. 

Chairman: William F. Kenkel, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
William T. Kiu, University of Portland, Portland, Oregon. 
“Social Mobility and Moral Dilemma Among Catholics.” 
William Bates, Washington University, Seattle, Washington 
“Social Stratification and Juvenile Delinquency.” 

Discussant: Thomas P. Imse, Canisius College, Buffalo, N.Y. 


College Workshop — Small Group Sessions 
Topic: MEETING CURRICULUM NEEDS 


SECTION MEETINGS 





00 p.m. 








Group I Basic Requirements — Room 401. 

Chairman: Tom Overkleeft, Regis College, Weston, i 
Resource Persons: Rev. Paul Facey, S.J., College of | 
Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass.; Rev. Joseph Fichter, ° 
Loyola University, New Orleans, La.; Sister Mary 
Recorder: Sister M. Lois, C.H.M., Marycrest College, Da 
port, Iowa. 


he eg me ee 





00 p.m. 


Group II 


Group III 


Group IV 


Electives and Minors — Room 402. 

Chairman: Madeleine Giguere, Lewistown, Maine. 

Resource Persons: Sister Frances Jerome, C.D.P., Our Lady 
of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas; Sister M. Paulette, 
S.S.J., Nazareth College, Rochester, N.Y.; Rev. Lawrence 
Cross, S.J., University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan; Rev. 
Lawrence Muldowney, S.J., Wheeling College, Wheeling, 
West Virginia. 


Seminars in Sociology — Room 408. 

Chairman: Paul Mundy, Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 
Resource Persons: Sister M. Christopher, R.S.M., Salve 
Regina College, Newport, R.I.; Sister M. Michon, R.S.M., 
St. Xavier College, Chicago, Ill.; F. De Sales Powell, Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Rev. Raymond Potvin, The Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D.C. 

Recorder: Thomas Coffee, University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Indiana 


Research and Field Experience — Room 508. 

Chairman: Sister Thomas Albert, O.P., Albertus Magnus 
College, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Resource Persons: Brother Augustine, F.S.C., LaSalle Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pa.; John E. Hughes, Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, Notre Dame, Indiana; Francis Cizon, Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Ill.; Sister Michael, Our Lady of Victory 
Missionary Sisters, Victory Noll, Huntington, Indiana; 
Brother Herbert Leies, S.M., St. Mary’s University, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Recorder: Katherine M. Murphy, Marymount College, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


HIGH SCHOOL WORKSHOP 


FOUR DIFFERENT DISCUSSIONS ON SPECIFIC AREAS OF 
HIGH SCHOOL SOCIOLOGY 


Group 1: 


Group 2: 


Man and Society — Room 501. 

Chairman: Rev. Raymond Boulanger, Notre Dame High 
School, Harper Woods, Michigan. 

Recorder: Sister M. Theresita, S.S.J., Chicago, Illinois. 
Resource Persons: Sister M. Anselma, O.P., St. Benedict 
High School, Chicago, Ill.; Sister Gemma, H.H.M., Central 
Catholic High School, Canton, Ohio; Sister M. Pancratia, 
O.S.F., Madonna High School, Aurora, Illinois; Gordon C. 
Zahn, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Family — Room 502. 

Chairman: Sister M. Henrice, S.S.N.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
Recorder: Sister M. Dolorine, C.S.C., Bishop Noll High 
School, Hammond, Indiana. 


Resource Persons: Rev. Gerald Hauser, St. Francis Minor 
Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis.; Paul J. Reiss, Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wis.; Sister Cor Marie, S.D.S., The 
Divine Saviour High School, Milwaukee, Wis.; A. H. Clemens, 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 







































4:00 p.m. 


4:45 p.m. 


5:30 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 


8:00 a.m. 


Group 3: 


. Occupational Sociology — Room 405. 
‘Chairman: John Hughes, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 





Labor-Management — Room 505. 


Chairman: Brother Victor Naegel, Don Bosco High Schof 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Recorder: Sister M. Angelica, O.S.F., Alverno High Scho 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Resource Persons: Sister M. Daniella, O.P., St. Cather 
High School, Racine, Wis.; Sister M. Nathanael, S.S.J,, 
David High School, Nazareth, Michigan; Brother Via 
C.S.C., St. Charles Boys Home, Milwaukee, Wisconsi 
Brother Gerald Schnepp, S.M., St. Mary’s University, 
Antonio, Texas. 














Group 4: Communism — Room 506. 
Chairman: Rev. Cletus Healy, S.J., Marquette Universi 
High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Recorder: Sister M. George, S.S.N.D., Chippewa Falls, Wi 
Resource Persons: Kenneth Grover, Pius XI High Sch 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Brother Eugene Janson, S.M., St. M 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri; Rev. L. A. Dardien 
St. Joseph High School, Kenosha, Wis.; Joseph F. Genser 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 


COLLEGE WORKSHOP — General Assembly — Room 405. 


HIGH SCHOOL WORKSHOP — General Assembly — Room 408. 
(A report from each group will be made before the general body 
opportunities for a general discussion provided. The afternoon gen 
assemblies are likely to last beyond 4:30 p.m.) 


RECEPTION AND TEA: Welcome to New Officers, ACSS 
(Receiving Line — Lobby, Second Floor, Mundelein College) 


1:00 p.n 


DINNER 
SECTION MEETINGS 











Rev. Thomas Duggan, S.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Miss0 
“Social Origins of Labor Leaders.” 

Leo Depres, Solamon Rettig, Benjamin Passamanis, Research Divisi 
Columbus Psychiatric Institute and Hospital Department of Psychia' 
College of Medicine, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

“The Effect of Occupational Setting Upon the Perception of Status’ 


Discussant: Everett C. Hughes, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIlin 


. Sociological Theory — Room 408. ; 


Chairman: Sister M. Jeanine, 0.S.F., Cardinal Stritch College, Ming 
kee, Wisconsin. 


To Be Announced. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1959 


MASS OF THANKSGIVING | 


Celebrant: Rev. Francis J. Sullivan, C.Pp.S., St. Charles Seminij 
Carthagena, Ohio. 





q 


1 








:30 a.m. 


:00 p.m. 





SECTION MEETINGS 


. Sociology of the Family — Room 405. 


Chairman: Paul J. Reiss, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Miss Dorothy Dohen, Fordham University, New York, N.Y. 

“Religious Influences on Puerto Rican Marriage Practices.” 

Rev. Lucius Cervantes, S.J., Regis College, Denver, Colorado 
“Religious Factors in Successful Families.” 


Discussant: Alfred Prince, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 


. Political Sociology — Room 408. 


Chairman: C. Joseph Nuesse, The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 

Emerson Hynes, Assistant to the Hon. Eugene J. McCarthy, U.S. 
Senator from Minnesota, 

“Separation of Powers: The Problem of Responsible and Effective 
Authority.” 

Gordon C. Zahn, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 

“The Catholic Press and the National Cause in Nazi Germany.” 


Discussant: Rudolph E. Morris, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


LUNCHEON 

Tentative Address: “Social Pressures in a Newly Formed Diocese,” 
Most Reverend Andrew G. Grutka, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese of Gary, 
Indiana. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


. Criminology — Room 405. 


Chairman: Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., Loyola University, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Anthony S. Kuharich, Chief Federal Probation Officer, Northern Ind., 
Lecturer, St. Joseph’s College, Calumet Center, Hammond, Indiana, and 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

“Probation as a Means of Social Control.” 

Joseph P. Munday, Director, Forestry Camps, Illinois Youth Commision. 
“Segregation and Integration as Forms of Rehabilitation in Forestry 
Programs.” 


Discussant: Joseph F. Gensert, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 


. Metropolitan Area Analysis — Room 408. 


Chairman: Jack H. Curtis, Canisius College, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Scott Greer and Joseph Fontana, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 
“Catholics in the Changing Fabric of the Metropolis.” 

Discussant: Thomas P. Imse, Canisius College, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Frank Avessing, Fordham University, New York, N.Y. 

“Social Area Analysis and the Sociology of the Parish.” 

Discussant: Rev. Jos. F. Scheuer, C.Pp.S., St. Joseph’s College, Rens- 
selaer, Indiana. 


BUSINESS MEETING — Room 405. 


Executive Council and Members, Chicago Regional Chapter, American 
Catholic Sociological Society. 


OFFICIAL CLOSING — REGISTRATION FOR THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY CONVENTION 












NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


SISTER MIRIAM, LYNCH, O.S.U. 
URSULINE COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DEPARTMENTAL NEWS 

The University of Notre Dame: A Symposium on “Values in American 
Society” was sponsored by the Sociology Department under a grant from 
the Lilly Endowment, Inc., March 23 and 24. Speakers at the five sessions 
were: Clyde Kluckhohn, Professor of Anthropology, Harvard University; 
Robin M. Williams, Jr., Professor of Sociology, Cornell University; John 
A. Hutchison, Professor of Religion, Columbia University; the Reverend 
Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J., Professor of Sociology, Fordham University; 
and Bernard Berelson, Professor of Business Administration, University 
of Chicago. William L. Kolb of Tulane, John J. Kane of Notre Dame, Wil- 
liam H. Form of Michigan State, Reverend Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., of 
Loyola University of the South, and Thomas J. Stritch of Notre Dame 
were discussants. The study of values was considered in relation to edu- 
cation, industry, religion, and communication. 

In his paper on “Values and Education in the United States,” Pro- 
fessor Williams asserted that the goal-values of today’s college students 
“do not seem to us to be primarily oriented to materialistic success nor to 
mere conformity. Our students want occupations that permit them to use 
their talents and training, to be creative and original, to work with and 
help other people. They also want money, prestige and security. But they 
are optimistic about their prospects in these regards; they set limits to 
their aspirations — few aspire to millions of dollars or to ‘imperial’ power 
and glory.” 

Trinity College, Washington, D.C.: Dr. Eva J. Ross has been awarded 
a travel grant to attend the International Population Conference in 
Vienna, August 28 to September 4, and the Fourth World Congress of 
Sociology in Italy, September 7 to 15. 

Loyola University, New Orleans: The Reverend Joseph H. Fichter, 
S.J., has been awarded a travel grant by the Social Science Research 
Council to attend the International Conference on the Sociology of Re- 
ligion at Bologna and to attend the World Congress. He will give a paper 
on “Social Integration in the Parish” at the Bologna conference. He 
served as chairman of the section of Sociology of Occupation at the 22nd 
annual meeting of the Southern Sociological Society at Gatlinburg, Tennes- 
see, April 16 to 18, and gave a paper on “the Research-Teacher and the 
University Administration” in the section on Research Methods. He will 
teach two graduate courses, “Sociology of Vocation” and “Sociology of the 
Parish,” at Fordham University this summer. 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota: Mr. Vladimir Nahirny, 
who is completing the work for his doctorate at the University of Chicago, 
will replace Mr. Emerson Hynes, who is on leave of absence to work in the 
office of Senator Eugene McCarthy as the Senator’s first assistant. Mr. 
Nahirny will join the sociology faculty at St. John’s in September. He 
has his Master’s degree from Harvard. 
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Nazareth College, Rochester, New York: Sister Paulette, chairman of 
the Sociology and Pre-Social Work Department, and Dr. Clifford Dix Ford, 
psychologist at the New York State School for Delinquent Boys at In- 
dustry, New York, have just completed a study on the parents of one thou- 
sand boys detained at that school during the years 1956, 1957, 1958. This 
study will be published by a division of the New York State Department 
of Correction. . . . Sister Paulette was elected a charter member of “Who’s 
Who among American Women.” She was also nominated for the presi- 
dency of the New York State Committee on Pre-professional Social Work 
Education at the New York State Conference of Social Work, but declined; 
she accepted the vice-presidency. . . . The Social Science Department is 
establishing a chapter of Pi Gamma Mu, the National Social Science 
Honor Society. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio: Sister Frances Jerome, 
C.D.P., led a round table on “The Family and the Older Person” at a con- 
ference on “New Approaches in Services for the Aging” sponsored by Our 
Lady of the Lake College and the Community Welfare Council on March 
17. ... The February 1959 issue of Exceptional Children carries Sister 
Frances Jerome’s article on “The Choice-Rejection Status of Speech De- 
fective Children.” 

Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebraska: Mother Emerina Glowienka, 
R.S.C.J., formerly of Barat College, has been named chairman of the new- 
ly organized Sociology Department. Comprehensive examinations in so- 
ciology have been inaugurated this year. 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio: Mr. Virgil Lang has been 
added to the sociology faculty. ... A coordinating seminar in sociology 
has been introduced. Dr. F. W. Grose, head of the Sociology Department, 
died suddenly on May 10. 

College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey: Sister Lo- 
retta Maria, chairman of the Sociology Department, has been elected to the 
board of Directors of the New Jersey Mental Health Association, to the 
Board of Directors of the Morris County Mental Association, and to the 
Board of Directors of the Family Service Agency of Morris County. Sister 
serves as chairman of the Coordinating Committee between the Morris 
County Guidance Center and the Morris County Mental Health Associa- 
tion. She conducted a mental health workshop for public school teachers 
of the Berlin-Kensington, Connecticut, area on March 30, 1959.... The 
sociology majors of the College of Saint Elizabeth contributed to a re- 
search study on “The Significance of the Sex of the Psychiatrist” which 
was presented at the annual meeting of the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation on April 30, 1959. These students also participated in a house- 
to-house survey on the distribution of money for foods in collaboration 
with Dr. Purnell Benson. 


MEETINGS AND MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


The Spring Meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter of the A.C.S.S. was 
held Sunday, April 12, at La Salle College. The topic was “Parish Sociolo- 
gy.” The Right Reverend Monsignor Paul Hanly Furfey spoke on “So- 
ciology and the Parish.” The Reverend J. William Michelman, S.J., of 
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Gesu Parish discussed “Problems in the Parish Apostolate.” Mr. Joseph 
Green of Villanova presented a paper on “The Layman and the Parish.” 

The Reverend Donald R. Campion, S.J., assistant editor of America, 
participated in a conference on “Modern Knowledge and the Control of 
Man” held as part of the Fortieth Anniversary Celebration of the New 
School for Social Research, New York, February 27 to 28. 

John Connors of La Salle College spoke on “Collegians and Housing 
Discrimination” before a regional Human Relations Workshop of the Na- 
tional Student Association, April 4. 

Dr. Franz H. Mueller has been delegated by the College of Saint 
Thomas, Saint Paul, Minnesota, to the staff of the Louis W. and Maud 
Hill Center of Areas Studies for the Far East. This Center is a coopera- 
tive undertaking of the four liberal arts colleges of Saint Paul: Hamline 
University, Macalester College, the College of Saint Catherine, and the 
College of Saint Thomas. It offers each year a course in one of three areas 
(Russia, the Middle East, and the Far East) taught by eight professors, 
two each from the four colleges, for selected students, with forty as the 
maximum. The course is taught every Tuesday and Thursday evening in 
a special classroom in the Hill Reference Library. Each of the professors 
deals with the respective area from the viewpoint of his own discipline. 
Outside speakers are also invited. The Hill Foundation finances the pre- 
ceding summer of preparation for the professors. 

Dr. Therese (Mrs. Franz H.) Mueller, lecturer in sociology at the 
College of Saint Catherine, is teaching a course in race relations at the 
College of Saint Thomas. She has recently been appointed to the Board 
of Directors of the Catholic Interracial Council of the Twin Cities. Litur- 
gy Press, Collegeville, has published a new edition of her Family Life in 
Christ. 

The Reverend Edwin Foley, C.Ss.R., of St. Mary’s Parish, Buffalo, 
has contributed to the formation of the Ellicott District Community Coun- 
cil. 


HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Cleveland meeting of the Executive Council in February discussed 
many ways of encouraging the activity of high school social studies de- 
partments in the optimal use of sociological materials. In this discussion 
agreement was reached on the point that the REVIEW can offer a limited 
amount of space for critical comment. As a first venture in this direction 
three high school social studies teachers were asked to comment briefly on 
the questions: 1) what text or basic materials do you use in the non- 
history phase of the social studies program; 2) what strengths and weak- 
nesses are to be found therein; 3) what constructive suggestions can you 
offer for this part of the social studies program? 

Sister M. Bernard Francis, C.S.C., who teaches at St. Joseph’s High 
School in South Bend, made four insightful comments on the above issues: 
1) The first choice of text would go to The Common Good by Thomas P. 
Neill by reason of its clear and logically developed materials, terminology, 
principles, exercises, questions, teaching aids, collateral reading, discus- 
sion and debate topics, all in the light of Christian teaching; Sister ad- 
mits, however, that she actually uses the text, Problems and Opportunities 
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in a Democracy by the Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S. 2) The resolution of the 
apparent contradiction above may be based on three reality factors to be 
considered in a diocesan central high school: a) the variable range of 
student orientation demands a logically ordered sequence of unassumed, 
basic content and conceptual material as given by Cronin; b) teachers 
are often too greatly burdened with work and/or inadequately prepared 
in graduate work (it is often assumed that any adult can teach Social 
Studies) to cope with new and complex materials; c) Cronin’s work af- 
fords a common ground for “watering down” or “padding” as the levels 
of students demand. 3) There is need for homogeneous grouping of stu- 
dents with different texts for each level of competence — thus the text 
would be geared to the student and not vice versa. 4) Sister cogently in- 
sists further, however, that since a social studies teacher must be an 
“authority” for 175 days each year in sociology, economics, government, 
and international relations, there is great need for teachers and sociolo- 
gists to participate in conferences, discussions, and seminars, to minimize 
the chaos, sheer personal biases, and eclecticism which seem so common in 
high school social studies. 

St. Mary’s Academy in South Bend has a far smaller enrollment than 
St. Joseph’s High (about 250 compared to 1400), but the social studies 
problems are similar. Miss Carol Marion has found that not only is Neill’s 
text about the best available, but also it is used most fruitfully. Especially 
commendable features of this volume are its “clear but not over-simplified” 
sections, the refreshing avoidance of platitudes and “easy, apparent and 
unrealistic” solutions to social, economic and political problems. In ad- 
dition, the abundant and systematically developed “factual material and 
moral principle so essential to the development of dependable judgment and 
right reasoning” make the book excellent for both a terminal course and for 
college preparation. Miss Marion, however, very perceptively suggests “at 
least one unique difficulty to the teacher.” Up to the time of this course 
the student has been taught a “definite body of organized, proven know- 
ledge” and she has not had to decide whether two and two are four or how 
she should act on her judgment. Rather she has been taught that if 
proper intellectual and moral principles are used, she will arrive at truth 
and rightness. In political science and sociology, however, she finds that 
there are no perfect, realistic solutions when the imperfections of others 
and herself are recognized in a given society. She does not trust the con- 
clusions she draws relative to such concrete problems as integration in 
Southern schools or the abolition of capital punishment. Because of this 
new type of study the student feels that nothing has been learned, but the 
teacher must convince her through a good text and varied projects that this 
constitutes reality and true social learning in a something less than perfect 
world. 

Brother Thomas Corcoran, C.S.C., teaches government to the young 
men at St. Joseph’s High. World history and United States history have 
preceded the senior course and thus this last course becomes a study in 
depth and comprehension, such as the previous courses cannot attain. Our 
American Government Today by Starratt and Lewenstein is well suited to 
the course work of explaining principles and problems on various levels 
of government. The study of social problems is developed within the 
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framework of political institutions. Findlay’s Your Rugged Constitution 
has proven an excellent supplementary text. National and local problems 
become meaningful to the student through readings in such magazines as 
Time, Newsweek, U. S. News and World Report, as well as the editorials 
of newspapers. The practice of students writing their own editorials is 
a proven method of motivating them to become “concerned.” The teacher 
certainly must be interested in the subject matter if the course is to have a 
“spice which will last for years to come.” It is true that “if the student 
receives this spark in the classroom, he will continue to re-enkindle the 
fires of interest the rest of his life.” 

In conclusion it may be stressed that the above remarks entail a dis- 
cussion of issues and are certainly not intended to be absolute dicta. If 
the questions raised and views expressed educe response in others, it be- 
comes an opportunity for communicating this experience to us. It may be 
that this will stimulate so many others that members of college and uni- 
versity departments of sociology may wish to engage with high school in- 
structors in constructing course units and preparing digests of current re- 
search on vital problems. A further question may be raised in regard to 
the stabilizing and thus “dated” effect of a text, rather than a flexible and 
more easily revised set of mimeo units (more frequently found in non- 
Catholic school systems). If you are concerned about these problems, as 
we are in our graduate seminars and conferences at Notre Dame, put 
your ideas in a letter, as long or short as you may desire, to our “clearing 
house.” Report by Donald N. Barrett, University of Notre Dame, Notre 


Dame, Ind. 
* * * 


Brother D. Augustine, F.S.C., Chairman of the Committee on Awards, 
announced that books published before July first will be considered for the 
annual prize at the Mundelein Convention. Books published between July 
1, 1959, and June 30, 1960 will be considered for the 1960 award. 









You are asked to remember in your prayers the soul of Broth- 
er Amabilis, Aloys. Peter, S.V.D., who died at St. Therese’s Hospi- 
tal, Waukegan, Illinois, June 24, in the 78th year of his life and 
the 59th of his religious profession. For many years he directed 
the technical operations that produced this REVIEW at Mission 
Press and gave generously of himself for this Society. Requiescat 
in pace! 
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BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
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The American Family System. By Sister Frances Jerome 
Woods, C.D.P. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. Pp. 
xxi+585. $6.50. 


If one is looking for an excellent presentation of the results 
of family research, here it is — except for the first chapter. The 
author has thoroughly combed the literature in the field and has 
organized it in a very readable manner. Following the chapters 
on the variation and history of families, social structure, and 
the family cycle provide the framework for the analysis of the 
American family system. Perhaps the outstanding feature of 
the book is the excellent treatment of the relationship of the 
family with other institutions: religious, economic, and political. 
Of particular note is the fine use of demographic material in 
several chapters. While the book is long on well documented 
presentations of research findings (with perhaps an excessive 
1105 footnotes), it is short on evaluation of the material. But 
for this instructors are employed and many should welcome the 
opportunity. 

It is in the first chapter that the theoretical framework, the 
basic concepts are developed. “System” is the key concept and 
it seems at first that this term, which is certainly now in fash- 
ion, is to refer to empirical social systems, i.e., families. How- 
ever, it becomes a theoretical system when the author speaks of 
organizing “facts into a social system” (p. 19). The issue is 
further confused by the statement that the study of the family 
as a social system is a “philosophical approach” (p. 22). Also 
the elimination of the qualitative difference between norms and 
cultural values by defining values as norms of greater impor- 
tance should be questioned. 

The most serious defect, however, of the presentation of con- 
cepts is the failure to perceive social structure or social rela- 
tionship as basically abstractions from social interaction. So- 
cial interaction is as much the basis of social structure as it 
is of functional significance. Confusion is created when social 
interaction is taken to “signify function rather than struct- 
ure.” The difficulty of maintaining this view is apparent in the 
sentence, “the concepts of structure and function are not mu- 
tually exclusive, hence, some social interaction will be evident in 
the presentation of social configurations” (p. 103). Students 
will really struggle with that one. 

Fortunately, the first chapter has little consequence for the 
remainder of the book. The material is presented in a clear and 
traditional manner throughout the remaining chapters. 
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This reviewer would highly recommend the work as a text 
in the family course. Its wealth of material will give the in- 
structor much to work with. One must, however, also suggest 
omitting chapter one. 

PAUL J. REISS 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


The Family and Population Control: A Puerto Rican Experi- 
ment in Social Change. By Reuben Hill, J. Mayone Stycos 
and Kurt W. Back. Chapel Hill: University of North Caroli- 
na Press, 1959. Pp. xxvi+481. $8.00. 


Social change has characterized Puerto Rico increasingly 
since 1940, and especially since World War II. Intensive eco- 
nomic development (Operation Bootstrap), substantial out-mi- 
gration, shifting family-life patterns, and modification of vital 
rates were occurring simultaneously. Population grew, but age- 
composition was affected by migration. Commonwealth status 
and political autonomy also were achieved. 

Certain background facts are noteworthy. The Island, of 
3,435 square miles (95 by 36), long subsisted on agriculture, 
with sugar cane a major crop. Industrialization, and additional 
job opportunities, came only recently. In 1765 the census re- 
ported 44,883 residents, as compared with an estimated 2,287,000 
in 1957. This latter year saw some 800,000 Puerto Ricans dwell- 
ing in continental United States, two-thirds of them born in the 
Island. New York City accounted for 600,000 or more, in con- 
trast to 61,463 persons reported as Puerto Rican-born in 1940. 
These net figures reflect but part of the constant migratory 
movement to and from the mainland. Puerto Ricans are highly 
mobile spatially, as well as socially, at this time. 

Demographic effects of health measures already were felt 
when the United States assumed administration in 1898. Popu- 
lation doubled from 480,000 in 1849 to 953,243 in 1899. Death 
rates dropped from 31.4 to 25.3 during the last decade of Spanish 
rule. Today the rate is under 10 (7.3 in 1956), whereas birth- 
rates, corrected for underregistration, hover around 35. Crude 
rates of natural increase (26.9 in 1953) exceed the Caribbean 
average and that of most South American countries. Life ex- 
pectancy, 38 in 1910, reached 46 in 1940 and is 69 today. With- 
out migration, population could double in 25 years. Yet, despite 
pressures on farm land, economic and social conditions are in 
general superior to those in neighboring islands and the tropi- 
cal mainland. 

This study, however, sees modification in childbearing as re- 
quisite to continuing welfare gains. In fact, it concerns itself 
exclusively with the fertility component of demographic tran- 
sition, and this in its attitudinal and behavioral aspects. Other 
implications of social change lie outside its scope. Nor has it 
aimed at providing a historical-analytical examination of the 
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Island’s growth patterns, as did Roberts’ study of Jamaica 
(1957) and Irene Taeuber’s monumental work on Japan (1958). 
But the initial chapter gives a resume of demographic setting. 

The book in hand is a final report, as its title implies, on an 
action-oriented research project. Stage I of the project, the ex- 
ploratory-reconnaisance phase, was reported in Stycos’ Family 
and Fertility in Puerto Rico (1955). Stages II and III, herein 
reported, dealt with quantitative verification of hypotheses ear- 
lier formulated, and with experimental validation, or the dis 
covering “the feasibility of changing families through educ:- 
tion and persuasion to become more effective family planners — 
to become more like the successful families identified in Stages 
I and II” (p. 31). 

Attitudinal testing was done in a methodologically sophisti- 
cated manner, and is reported in considerable detail. Certain 
biases in question formulation, noted in Stage I, have been re- 
moved. The interview schedules, and the research design, are 
presented in full. Presumably the 888-family sample is reason- 
ably adequate, if not perfectly representative. It is distributed 
proportionally over mountains, lowlands, and coastal plains, as 
well as cities. Attention is paid to conflicts in value-systems, 
and the Church and its influence are tested objectively. Earlier 
hypotheses about machismo as a culture trait relevant to family 
size are modified, and the term “Virgin cult” has disappeared 
from data and interpretation. All this spells progress in under- 
standing family patterns in the Caribbean. 

In data analysis distinction is made between means accept- 
able to the Church (abstinence and periodic continence) and 
those which are inherently objectionable. This contributes to 
validity of findings. But more refinement in this direction would 
assure additional success in getting at the roots of cross-pres- 
sures in motivation and inconsistencies in response. Impact of 
moral ideals and norms on family-life expectations and perform- 
ance, even among the deviant, is quite subtle. 

The research design for Stage III (experimental removal of 
attitudinal blocks to contraception) raises questions for con- 
scientious scientists as well as for churchmen. Some techniques 
employed are redolent of the Hidden Persuaders, and have propa- 
ganda elements about them. This surmise is confirmed in Chapter 
13, where specific program recommendations are made to Com- 
monwealth authorities and to agencies. Yet the methodology has 
aimed at preserving validity of findings and seems fairly success- 
ful in this regard. But this reviewer can in no way approve cer- 
tain of the moral assumptions and goals in project-design and exe- 
cution, though conceding the incidental contribution to sociolo- 
gical knowledge. The overall findings suggest potentially fruit- 
ful hypotheses for further research on the Puerto Rican family 
and on the implications generally of reproductive behavior in 


the aggregate. WILLIAM J. GIBBONS, S.J. 
Fordham University, New York 58, N.Y. 
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Modern Science and the Human Fertility Problem. By Richard 
L. Meier. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
263. $5.95. 


The primary sociological contribution of Meier’s work is the 
setting up of an analytical model for the study of planned social 
change, and the application of this model to the study of the hu- 
man fertility problem. The fertility problem as such is under- 
stood to be a demographic imbalance between population and 
resources with consequent impacts on a cultural system. The 
solution to this problem is a matter of changing the flow of de- 
cisions being made in government and other large bureaucratic 
organizations which dominate the communication networks of 
the specific cultural unit. The decision-making, of course, per- 
tains to family limitation programs utilizing the most effective 
and least costly contraceptive devices. These decisions, it is pre- 
dicted, will restore the equilibrium between population and re- 
sources, thus permitting the cultural unit to function at a more 
adequate level of human satisfaction. Most of the evidence for 
Meier’s thesis is drawn from the underdeveloped countries of 
the world. 

The costs of utilization of a fertility control program are 
recognized and outlined in chapter seven. These costs are gen- 
erally either genetic (resulting in an imperfection transmitted 
to succeeding generations through germ plasm) or some kind of 
impairment in social function (such as restricting the freedom 
of a society to move toward some desirable set of ends). Solu- 
tions to potential cost problems are, however, possible and are 
outlined in detail in the same chapter. The basic argument in 
this regard is as follows: 


The most feasible procedure for halting population growth 
and thereafter maintaining equilibrium (coincident with a 
policy of increasing the apparent freedom of choice in the 
society) would increase the social position of an infertile 
segment of the population. Within this infertile segment 
the major task is to develop social roles for women which 
are preferred by a minor fraction of them to homemaking 
and child rearing. ... These same devices would be useful 
in reinforcing population-improving policies based upon ra- 
pidly accumulating knowledge regarding human genetics 
(p. 186). 


The major criticism of Meier’s work will, in the reviewer’s opin- 
ion, be the “Problem of Values.” Which takes precedence — the 
investigator’s value system or the population’s value system? 
What is the greatest good for the greatest number, and is this 
good an economic, social, psychological, or philosophical one? 
Meier has raised the interesting question of social and moral 
consequences of scientific discovery and the practical difficulties 
of political implementation of reform policies based on such dis- 


coveries. The question is a practical one. Whether or not one | 
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judges Meier’s answer as a practical one will depend upon how 
one judges the goals and purposes of a social organization. 


ANITA YOURGLICH 
Seattle University, Seattle, Wash. 


Faith and Understanding in America. By Gustave Weigel, S.J. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1959. Pp. v+170. 
$3.75. 


To what an extent familiarity with sociology vitalizes the- 
ology thinking can be seen in Father Weigel’ s work of which the 
nine articles that form this volume give a fair cross-section. For 
this reason it is required reading for all seminarians, and also 
an indispenable guide for everyone, not only Catholics, con- 
cerned with the sociology of religion. The publication of the 
articles in one handy volume (six of the nine were previously 
published but in periodicals almost inaccessible to the average 
reader) is most timely as though the author had anticipated the 
initiative of Pope John XXIII regarding an Ecumenic Council. 
The unifying element — in this reviewer’s opinion not too well 
reflected in the title — is the author’s idea that there is a need 
for communication between Catholic and non-Catholic, in par- 
ticular for a Catholic-Protestant dialogue. 


Weigel’s mode of precise and acute thinking, incidentally ex- 
pressed in a smooth and elegant style, makes him see things 
with the utmost realism. There will remain a Catholic-Protes- 
tant separation: “It is foolish to think that the two groups will 
fuse into some Catholic-Protestant amalgam.” A clear insight 
is therefore needed into the presuppositions of each partner in 
such a dialogue and into the conditions under which communica- 
tion, i. e., mutual understanding, is possible. It is significant that 
the first chapter deals with “the Catholic conception of religious 
truth.” Weigel lays the Catholic cards on the table. Faith for 
the Catholic is not the same as for the non-Catholic. The next step 
for making an encounter between Catholic and Protestant 
and for preparing the Catholic for his “apologetic task,” is to 
think through all the problems of communication between the 
Catholic and the world (Chapter Four). Why is the Catholic 
less a part of his own time than the non-Catholic? What is the 
meaning of the “‘anti-modernism” of the Church? How can the 
Catholic start a dialogue with others? What are the implica- 
tions of the fact that the Catholic is living today in a pluralis- 
tic world? These and other questions are answered by Weigel. 
His statement “the problem of communication across the Catho- 
lic-non-Catholic barrier falls primarily on the Catholic” is not 
only a warning and a directive but also the summary of a situ- 
ation which the sociologist should analyze down to all its ele- 
ments. A movement can be observed among the younger genera- 
tion of Catholics, according to Weigel, “to learn and talk fluently 
the tongue of our environment.” Here again Weigel challenges 
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the sociologists, partly by giving the answers himself, to study 
the semantic problem that underlies the Catholic situation. 

The other chapters of the book are as much theological as 
sociological, whether they deal with “Protestant theological po- 
sitions today” or with American Catholicism or the ecumenic 
movement of the Protestant bodies, and if they are more the- 
ological they demand to be prolonged into the sociological realm 
and vice versa. 

Empirical research should grow out of Weigel’s ideas. There 
are many references that either need verification or may other- 
wise suggest survey and research designs. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


FIRO: A Three-Dimensional Theory of Interpersonal Behavior. 
By William C. Schutz, New York: Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., 1958. Pp. ix+267. $6.50. 


FIRO refers to “Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Ori- 
entation.” Schutz presents data drawn from a considerable va- 
riety of his and others’ researches on small groups to develop a 
formal theory accounting for the ways people act toward one an- 
other in interpersonal situations. He postulates that interper- 
sonal behavior can be explained if there is an adequate assess- 
ment of the way the relationship meets three related social 
needs: inclusion (a satisfying level of interaction and associa- 
tions), control (fulfilling one’s desire for control and power in 
the relation), and affection (meeting one’s requirements for 
close personal relations with single others.) The author takes 
support for the explanatory adequacy of these postulated needs 
by showing their parallels with the terms of previous research 
and theory (especially psychoanalytic perspectives.) These ref- 
erences and a factor analysis of the responses to seventy mea- 
sures of interpersonal behavior administered to 60 Harvard 
freshmen, supported the claim that many of the ideas and results 
from previous work on interpersonal behavior can be summar- 
ized into the three need areas as defined by Schutz. 

Six Guttman-type scales were designed to measure the be- 
havioral expressions of these need areas. Each scale represents 
a measure of the three dimensions of need in terms of how the in- 
dividual expresses these needs in behavior toward others, and 
how these needs are reflected by what the individual expects of 
others in interpersonal situations. These scales are the key in- 
struments in the empirical support given to the elements of the 
formal theory. 

Included among the ideas which are discussed and, to some 
extent, tested, are relational continuity, need compatibility and 
group development: Relational Continuity. Childhood relations 
(especially with parents) are reflected in the behavior orienta- 
tions of the adults. This suggests that interpersonal needs re- 
main fairly stable and are therefore useful in predicting cur- 
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rent behavior. Compatibility. The functioning of a group with 
respect to maintaining itself, its goal achievement, cohesiveness, 
and subgroup formation will be consistent with the members’ 
ability to satisfy and complement one another’s interpersonal 
needs. Group Development. As a group develops, interpersonal 
needs are usually satisfied in a particular sequence, beginning 
with inclusion, then control, and then affection. It may be pos- 
sible, then, to predict the peak stage of integration of a given 
group if the members’ compatibility in each of the need areas is 
adequately assessed. 

The real accomplishments of this book, its format, measur- 
ing devices, and the manner in which it presents supporting 
evidence, do not lend themselves to brief review. It should prove 
worthwhile in two distinct respects. Its statement of theory is 
sure to serve as a point of organization and a source of hypothe- 
sis for other research. And apart from content, Schutz’s form 
of presentation, which deals extensively with establishing the 
plausibility of a hypothesis as well as with the immediate evi- 
dence for it, could well serve as a model for systematizing the 
results in other areas of behavior study. 

FRANK J. ATELSEK 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Individual Behavior and Group Achievement. By Ralph M. 
Stogdill. New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. 
xi+352. $5.00. 


The advanced student of group behavior and all who are in- 
terested in the analysis of input-output factors in group per- 
formance will find this study a valuable review of theory and re- 
search and a pleasant challenge. A new theory “based on the as- 
sumption that the structure and operations of a group can be 
described in terms of the behaviors of its members in interac- 
tion” is proposed and tested in the light of experimental evi- 
dence. The background, definitions, and interpretations of con- 
cepts necessary for the presentation of interplay, while selective 
rather than exhaustive, are carefully worked out and rich in 
suggestions for a wide range of those who have had the experi- 
ence of working with groups. 

The listing of just under eight-hundred publications attests 
the thoroughness of the study. Some of these are basic theory, 
some are experimental and specialized: much of the research 
considered was conducted in support of theories which differ from 
that proposed. In the presentation the frequent citations are 
helpful but also result in a certain measure of compactness in 
style. 

Starting with the premise that a group may be regarded as 
an input-output system, the proposed theory does seem to re- 
solve a number of difficulties and indicates that a greater num- 
ber of factors must be considered in understanding group 
achievement. Briefly stated, the performances, expectations, and 
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interactions of the group members constitute the input variables 
which, transformed into group structure and operations, result 
in group achievement. Group achievement must be analyzed in 
terms of productivity, integration, and morale. The theory is 
intended to facilitate and stimulate further research. By way of 
suggestion, the feedback effects of some of the output variables 
might be stressed, or possibly the influence of intergroup rela- 
tions on the variables in the system. 
: JOSEPH W. MCGEE 

Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Statistics in the Making. By Mary Louise Mark. Bureau of 
Business Research Publication No. 92. Columbus, Ohio: The 
Ohio State University, 1958. Pp. xxv+436. $5.00. 


The purely mechanical details of organizing a survey, and 
the subsequent steps of data collection and preparing final re- 
ports, usually receive relatively brief treatment in standard 
handbooks on social statistics and social research procedures. 
Statistics in the Making deals extensively and exclusively with 
the fundamentals of data gathering. Designed primarily as a 
primer for untrained persons who are to become involved in one 
way or another with the production and interpretation of sta- 
tistics, it explores each phase of survey procedures from the 
point of view of its relevance to the total survey design and the 
practical problems to be encountered at each step in the process. 
The student is first introduced to the problem of survey pro- 
cedures by an analytical treatment of a single survey project, 
from organization of the problem to the final report. Succeed- 
ing chapters elaborate on the technical phases of social re- 
search: problem selection, sampling designs, interviewing tech- 
niques, the construction and administration of schedules and 
questionaires. The author proposes that one of the primary pur- 
poses of this volume is to teach students “how to produce sta- 
tistical tables of scientific quality” (p. vii). This she accomp- 
lishes quite successfully by devoting considerable space to the 
construction and interpretation of “skeleton,” “derivative,” and 
“text” tables. 

This reviewer was most impressed by the author’s discus- 
sion of systematic classification for quantitative data and by her 
intelligent description and evaluation of the more important types 
of mechanical tabulation. The presentation is clear and system- 
atic throughout. One major weakness of the text is its failure to 
incorporate some of the findings of more recent studies in many of 
the areas covered. Instructors in social science research methods 
on the graduate level will not be tempted to substitute this volume 
for one of the standard texts in their field, for it is not, nor was it 
intended to be, a treatise on scientific social research as such. 
Yet even the graduate teacher could save himself considerable 
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time and patience if he made this text on the mechanics of re- 
search required reading for all his graduate students. 


THOMAS J. HARTE, C.Ss.R. 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


The Social Impact of Bomb Destruction. By Fred Charles Iklé. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1958. Pp. xxii+ 
250. $3.95. 


We are living in the shadow of nuclear warfare and, there- 
fore, we have to face the possibility of a large-scale destruction 
and its possible consequences. It is a fact that many are deeply dis- 
turbed by the actual existence of nuclear weapons. In most 
cases, merely emotional reactions reveal a purely subjective ap- 
proach to the question of human survival. There is need, then, 
for a scientific evaluation of the situation from the viewpoint of 
standards of objectively since, according to the author, we must 
prepare to cope intelligently with the consequences of nuclear 
warfare. 

The particular value of this book lies in its special emphasis 
on the sociological and demographic impact of widespread bomb 
destruction. How are people and society at large affected by 
possible nuclear warfare? This is the main question which the 
author attempts to answer on the basis of an extensive analysis 
of data gathered from countries which were most affected by 
physical destruction in World War II, such as Japan, Poland, Ger- 
many, and so forth. In addition, other types of disasters, such 
as medieval plagues and the evacuation in Holland during the 
floods of 1953, are examined for their socio-economic effects. 
Thus, the author is able to predict, to a certain extent, the re- 
sults of nuclear bombing in our time. The book is rich in sta- 
tistical data and comparisons; the latter make estimates pos- 
sible which go beyond the actually available data. The author 
tries to touch on all possible problems and possibilities of nucle- 
ar warfare — the problem of panic, the impact of casualties on 
morale, chemical and biological warfare, the problem of flight, 
communication and urban organization, the total effect on urban 
manpower. Iklé is mainly concerned with the long-range adap- 
tive functions of a society which has suffered bomb destruction. 
There are no horrifying predictions, but the scientific attempt 
is made to view the future hopefully, even after a nuclear dis- 
aster. 


The timeliness of the topic and the presentation of pertinent 
data make The Social Impact of Bomb Destruction required 
reading for military personnel, civil defense workers, and all 
who are interested in the field of the social sciences. 


SISTER MECHTRAUD, S.SP.S. 
Holy Ghost College, Manila, Philippines 
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Decision for China: Communism or Christianity. By Paul K. 
T. Sih. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1959. Pp. xxiv 
+262. $4.00. 


Professor Sih, Chinese convert to Catholicism, is Director 
of the Institute of Far Eastern Studies at Seton Hall University. 
His book constitutes what might be termed a “white paper” on 
the condition of China, its Communist government, and the role 
which Christianity has played and must play in the future of 
that unhappy land. The work itself contains an Author’s Note, 
a Foreword by the Rt. Rev. John L. McNulty, Ph. D., a Pro- 
logue, and four parts, Essentials of Chinese Culture, The West- 
ern Impact, A Tower of Babel, and History in the Making. 
There is a very good selected bibliography, ample notes and a 
sufficient index. The book is very attractively bound and printed, 
and there was but one misprint that this reviewer noticed, 
where Derk Bodde is sometimes spelt as Boode. 

Dr. Sih has been very active as a Chinese living abroad, in 
the work of the lay apostolate, and has been closely connected 
with the work of Dr. John C. H. Wu, author of Beyond East and 
West, who has also been connected with Seton Hall University. 
Indeed, for a reviewer who has lived in China during the Sino- 
Japanese War prior to World War II, many people and places 
come to life: happy memories of talks with John Wu in Hong 
Kong, long discussions with Herrymon Maurer, quoted in the 
book, and distinguished personalities such as Chiang Kai-shek 
and Dr. Hollington Tong. 

This work is a forceful effort to present the facts about 
China with emphasis upon the important role of Taiwan and the 
millions of Overseas Chinese. The author believes that Commun- 
ism cannot be reconciled with the roots of Confucianism, Toaism 
and Buddhism, and that only Christianity can answer the Com- 
munist challenge. It is the belief that the Catholic Church alone 
can answer the Communist threat and that after the dark night 
of present-day China, there will emerge a China with the right 
answers because she will have the true faith. 

In his optimism, he points out that what is most necessary 
today is that there be American students of the Orient, who are 
willing to serve as teachers, social workers, scientists, and the 
like, and that these people must in some way bring about a 
Catholic University of China, presumably on the island of For- 
mosa, where Free China stands as a bastion in the embattled 
Asiatic world. 

The “white paper” approach may give the reader the im- 
pression of reading an essay with special pleading for a cause. 
However, this does not destroy the essential value of the book, 
which is to demonstrate that the China of ancient ethics and 
morality will not long endure the Communist tyranny. It is fu- 
tile for a reviewer who has sympathized with the Chinese people 
in their culture and their goals for the past thirty years, to spec- 
ulate on the other side of the question. We do not know how 
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long or in what forms Communism will entrench itself in China. 
However, it is not possible for anyone to have lived in China and 
to have discovered his own Catholicism in China without sym- 
pathy and prejudice in favor of the author’s point of view. The 
reader will find this little book well worth reading, for it tells 
much, in few words, about the most serious political problem 
this nation faces, barring Soviet Russia herself. Because this 
book is sincerely written, and by one who is deeply concerned 
with the role of Christianity in his mother country, this little 
a is strongly recommended for all students of contemporary 
ina. 


Saint Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


ALLEN SPITZER 


Four Years in Tito’s Hell. By John I. Pintar. Buenos Aires: H. 
P. K. Casilla de Correo, 1954. Pp. 300. $3.00. 


Pintar, an American citizen and businessman living in Yugo- 
slavia at the time of Tito’s rise, prefaces the account of his ex- 
periences as a prisoner of the Yugoslavian Communists by a 
resumé of the historical foundations for the nationalistic bias 
which perpetuates the bitterness among the nationality groups 
in Yugoslavia. He thereby establishes the historical perspective 
for his description of Communist treatment of political pris- 
oners. 

He shows how these Communists violate their avowed inter- 
nationalism by acting on these nationalistic prejudices, especial- 
ly in their discrimination against Croats. (He emphasizes the 
fact that the Serbs are still the dominant group even in the Com- 
munist government.) 

The vivid account of the atrocities suffered by the author 
during his imprisonment — on spurious charges of spying — 
together with the sufferings of his fellow prisoners reveals the 
well-known pattern of Red prisoner treatment. Pintar’s main 
point here is to show that Tito’s policy is no different from that 
of the Russian Communists. The author consequently pleads 
that we avoid the errors of judging him on any other basis and 
of giving further aid to him on the supposition that he would 
cooperate with the West against Russia. 

The author could have made his position stronger had he 
maintained a more restrained and objective approach. Admit- 
tedly, anyone having experienced the indescribable suffering he 
endured would find it difficult to avoid emotionalism in his ap- 
peal. However, the reader is left with an impression that the 
author himself entertains a nationalistic bias which he con- 
demns in others. 

The work could have been improved further by elimination 
of repetition and by more concise organization of the reasons 
for non-cooperation with Tito. Technical errors in sentence 
structure and numerous printer’s errors also subtract from the 
impression desired. 
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However, the author has a strong case which he presents sin- 
cerely and a message which he hopes the American public will 


heed before it is too late. 
SISTER MAry Lois, C.H.M. 
Marycrest College, Davenport, I. 


Population and World Politics. Edited by Phillip M. Hauser. 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958. Pp. 297. $6.00. 


“Democracies must either solve this problem (population) or 
perish.” More than fifteen years have passed since Gunnar Myr- 
dal made this prophetic statement. This collection of selected 
public lectures and papers delivered at the University of Chi- 
cago in 1954 lend at least an implicit emphasis to this belief. 
The entire book seems committed to the proposition that large 
populations involved in a continuing struggle for the uncom- 
mitted one-third of the world can potentially affect the inter- 
national balance of power. 

The lectures and papers are divided into three parts —World 
Population and Resources; Population, Levels of Living and 
Economic Development; and Population Policy and Politics. In 
addition to the editor’s contribution, papers by such well recog- 
nized authorities as John Durand, Frank Notestein, W. S. Woy- 
tinsky, Simon Kuznets, Joseph Spengler, Kingsley Davis, Frank 
Lorimer, Irene Taeuber, Quincy Wright, Everett Hagen, and 
Dorothy Thomas are also included. 

Although the individual papers are not too well integrated 
with each other even in the three general categories used by the 
author-editor, the book should be of special interest to anyone 
with a general background in demography and an interest in 
world politics. The papers by Kingsley Davis, which treats of 
the population problem in the context of the bi-polar cleavage 
between free and Communist countries; by Frank Lorimer, 
which traces the historical development in Marxist and Russian 
population policy in the context of the political, economic, and 
demographic developments in Russia; and by Irene Taeuber, 
which deals with the “undeveloped” (a term which seems to 
defy the rules of definition) areas in the Far East, Muslim 
countries, Africa, and South America, are especially recom- 
mended. All in all, this is an excellent reference work on an is- 
sue that has been avoided too long. 

ROBERT H. AMUNDSON 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colo. 


Techniques of Population Analysis. By George W. Barclay. New 
York: Wiley & Sons, 1958. Pp. xiii+311. $4.75. 


The past decade witnessed significant advance in collection 
and tabulation of demographic data, not only in countries like 
the United States and Japan, but also in areas regarded hereto- 
fore as statistically backward. Internationally, much credit is 
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due the persevering efforts at education and assistance by the 
United Nations Statistical Office and Population Branch. At 
home, many improvements in training methods were effected by 
the Census Bureau and several universities. While not yet per- 
fect, data generally approach usable quality. 

Following UN suggestions, most countries took censuses in 
some detail in or near 1950. Prospects for success in 1960 cen- 
suses are even brighter. Meanwhile, within the demographic 
and statistical fraternities, progress was made in designing cen- 
suses, in recording vital statistics, in correcting errors from un- 
derreporting and the like. Today’s methods of making estimates 
or interpolations, and of detecting trends, presumably assure 
that the projection mistakes of the 1930’s and even as late as 
1947, will not forever hang like an albatross around the demo- 
grapher’s neck. 

But while data were accumulating, as Dudley Kirk notes in 
his Foreword, the techniques of analysis tended to lag. Although 
professionally trained demographers no longer can fit into a 
gentlemen’s club when they assemble internationally, their num- 
bers are still too few for the work to be done. Training pro- 
grams, collection of data for government agencies, and so forth, 
combined with teaching responsibilities, often leave insufficient 
time for research and writing. But competent publications of 
the past several years, plus certain of the Census Monographs, 
give promise that Carr-Saunders, Warren Thompson and other 
pioneers will not pass without leaving potential successors. As 
a branch of social science in its own right, demography grows 
in content and improves in methodology. 

These remarks are not intended as premature enshrinement 
of the handbook’s author, already known for analytical work on 
Taiwan’s population. But it is worth noting that a good train- 
ing tool has become available, and in very readable format de- 
spite photographic reproduction to hold down price for the aver- 
age student. 


In the past, absence of such a book (despite usefulness of 
Spiegelman’s Introduction to Demography for would-be actu- 
aries) was keenly felt by all. One perhaps had to look in several 
texts before finding precise formulae or adequate definitions, 
even of common terms. Now, thanks to Dr. Barclay, and to the 
Population Council whose funds facilitated work on the book at 
Princeton’s Office of Population Research, such quests are no 
longer necessary. All but those doing advanced sampling or the 
like, will find suitable explanations herein. 

After an introductory chapter on the nature of demography, 
Barclay presents common rates and ratios, and discusses tests 
of accuracy and error. He then explains life tables, and gives 
methods for analyzing mortality and fertility data, and for esti- 
mating population growth. These procedures occupy a major 
portion of the book (pages 93-240). Finally, chapters 8 and 9 
outline analysis of migration and population distribution, and 
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of manpower and working activities. A concluding chapter 
draws attention to monographs and articles on particular as- 
pects of analysis, and to relevant journals in demography and 
statistics. 

While the student working through Techniques of Popula- 
tion Analysis does not thereby become a finished demographer 
(it does not touch upon history and theory, and factual content 
is confined to illustrations), he will learn most techniques neces- 
sary for analyzing available data or those he himself collects. Few 
schools give courses solely on the methods presented in this text. 
It is, nevertheless, a basic source of reference and projects 
wherever an introductory course in demography is given, or 
population is studied as a unit in sociology. 

WILLIAM J. GIBBONS, S.J. 
Fordham University, New York 58, N.Y. 


The Hispanization of the Philippines. By John Leddy Phelan. 
Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1959. Pp. xv+ 
218. $4.00. 


Social scientists working on Philippine problems will wel- 
come this scholarly ethnohistory. It increases the fund of knowl- 
edge about pre-Spanish Filipino cultures and traces several 
characteristics and effects of the face-to-face culture of Filipino 
and Spaniard from 1565 to 1700. Its discussion and classifica- 
tion of sources is a valuable feature. 

Dr. Phelan shows a sound knowledge of the historical sour- 
ces and his grasp of Filipino culture is astonishing for one who 
has apparently not yet visited the Philippines. No doubt much 
of this latter grasp is due to his contacts with the University of 
of Chicago anthropologists who had done field work in the 
Philippines, and who were associated with the Philippine Stud- 
ies Program involving the Newberry Library with its excellent 
Filipiniana collection, and the Chicago Natural History Museum. 
Dr. Phelan, who is presently associate professor at the Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin, was Philippine Studies Fellow for two and one- 
half years at the Newberry Library in Chicago, has written a 
book and a number of articles about the Spanish colonial period 
in Latin America, and also spent four months in Spain examini- 
ing unpublished sources relating to the Philippines. 

Phelan rightly stresses the role of the clergy in the Hispani- 
zation of the Islands. The Filipinos would never have accepted 
the sovereignty of Spain nor remained under her flag but for the 
efforts of the Spanish priests. There were never enough soldiers 
or private citizens of Spanish blood to have subjugated the 
country by the sword alone. Because the Filipino was attracted 
to Catholicity, he accepted unification and pacification under the 
flag of Castile. However, he profoundly modified the Catholicity 
he received. Filipino Catholicism is quite different in many as- 
pects from Spanish Catholicism. Francis C. MADIGAN, S.J. 
Xavier University, Cagayan de Oro City, Philippines 
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Sozialer Aufstieg und Abstieg. Eine Untersuchung ueber Berufs- 
prestige und Berufsmobilitaet. By Von Karl Martin Bolte, 
Soziologisches Seminar der Universitaet Kiel. Stuttgart: 
Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1958. Pp. ix+253. DM 28.- 


Bolte’s study of professional and vocational prestige and mo- 
bility is a thorough examination of different mobility concepts 
and processes, their causes, developments, and consequences 
within their socio-economic setting. His emphasis is, however, 
not on a systematic treatment but on the empirical approach and 
analysis of mobility processes, while systematic considerations — 
plentiful as they are — only play an auxiliary role. 

Social change is the mark of our times. And change keeps 
on generating more changes. In Germany perhaps more than 
in America social change has caused the value scales of social 
position and vocational prestige to become relativized. Bolte 
speaks of a “universal nomadism,” with or without change of 
locale, a trend which makes social mobility a category of the so- 
ciety of tomorrow. Every possible direction of mobility is pains- 
takingly investigated: vertical or horizontal, intergeneration or 
intrageneration, caused by whatever factors: technological, re- 
productive, or through immigration. 

One might argue that the territory of the analysis — Ham- 
burg and Schleswig Holstein, with its clashing opposites of ur- 
ban and rural society and its large influx of refugees from the 
east is not “typical.” But anticipating this, Bolte keeps on com- 
paring and double-checking with other German areas to verify 
and uphold his findings. In this meticulous and detailed study, 
the findings are by no means easily “scooped up,” but they re- 
ward serious and methodic students with highly interesting and 
often surprising material. 

THERESE MUELLER 
The College of St. Catherine, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Pilot Project, India. By Albert Mayer and Associates. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1958. Pp. xxiv+367. 
$5.50. 


One of today’s most urgent needs is to raise the standards of 
living among the vast rural population of Asia and Africa lest 
they fall prey to ruthless force and totalitarian liquidation 
methods. One attempt to enrich the lives of the underprivileged 
agricultural masses is the pilot project started in 1948 in India 
at Etawah under the sponsorship of the enlightened provincial 
government of Uttar Pradesh. The beginning was made with 
a unit of sixty-four villages; within three years, over three 
hundred villages of the same district were included. The story 
of the pilot projects at Etawah is, actually, part of the bio- 
graphy of Mr. Albert Mayer, the main author of the book and 
the Planning and Development Advisor to the government of 
Uttar Pradesh. 
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The presentation of the rural development project is most 
direct, concrete, and close to life. It is not an evenly balanced 
narrative; particular situations are described and problems are 
stated as they actually were encountered. To eliminate as far as 
possible the mere theoretical aspect of such a program of action, 
case histories, sketches of personalities, anecdotes, and reports 
of conversations are included. All these, however, reflect in turn 
the high-level planning and the policies of the men who carried 
out the Etawah experiment and who were so very successful in 
their endeavors. Reports, memoranda, and correspondence writ- 
ten by Mr. Mayer and his associates concerning the projects are 
also published. In short, everything which may have significance 
for understanding what happened at Etawah is included. 

The book is divided into nine chapters and each chapter re- 
lates one or more of Etawah’s experiences. Thus, chapter one 
describes Mr. Mayer’s wanderings on the highways, byways, 
and no-ways of northern India planning for concentrated rural 
development work. Chapter two deals with organizational prob- 
lems of the work while chapter three outlines some organization- 
al techniques designed to stimulate personal efforts and com- 
mitment of the members of the organization. Chapters four and 
five focus on the approach to the villagers themselves. This is 
of particular interest since it presupposes a sensitive awareness 
of and an intimate familiarity with local traditions, customs, 
and culture in general. These are but a few interesting in- 
stances taken from the first chapters of the book. Many more 
could be mentioned. 

Pilot Project, India is a unique and comprehensive study. It 
offers a wealth of experiences and actual information by way of 
a combination of techniques and principles which have been suc- 
cessfully used in the intensive operation of agricultural exten- 
sion work at Etawah. The book is highly commendable, particu- 
larly to all who recognize the decisive importance of expanding 
pilot projects in agricultural development among people who are 
seeking a better life by reconstructing and rehabilitating their 
home life and their villages within the rural districts of their 


country. SISTER MECHTRAUD, §8.Sp.S. 
Holy Ghost College, Manila, Philippines 


From History To Sociology — The Transition in German His- 
torical Thinking. By Carlo Antoni. Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xxviii+249. $4.50. 


Professor Hayden V. White of the History Department of 
the University of Rochester has performed a valuable service in 
translating and editing these six essays (written in 1939) of 
the Benedetto Croce disciple Carlo Antoni. The orginal title, 
“From Historicism to Sociology,” brings out the thesis of the 
book according to which exclusive focusing on the historical as- 
pect of events, in other words a total relativism, leads to “typo- 
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logical sociologism” and this trend toward sociology with its 
generalizations is to be evaluated as a decline from the higher 
level on which events were visualized in their uniqueness and 
novelty; it is “the decline of the historical concept . . . from 
philosophy to empirical science.” Similar formulations of the 
basic idea of the author reveal the absurdity of his thesis. What 
nevertheless makes his essays extremely useful to social scien- 
tists is their rich substantial content which gives the reader who 
is not familiar with the personalities studied a unique chance to 
meet and understand these six outstanding scholars and creative 
thinkers. Even more than that, Antoni’s well documented and 
most lively analysis leads the reader into the center of a most 
significant period of German historical and sociological research 
and the development of crucial ideas and methods of an era that 
contributed so much to bringing out our modern sociological 
thinking. 

The authors presented are Wilhelm Dilthey, Ernst Troeltsch, 
Friedrich Meinecke, Max Weber, Johan Huizinga (the only one 
still living today) and Heinrich Wolfflin. All together, the chap- 
ters about the intentions and achievements of these men present 
in their sequence a historical drama, rich in action, power, and 
suspense. I doubt that the author did full justice to Dilthey 
whose approaches to hermeneutics were not as hopeless as de- 
scribed. But he sees and pictures the deep tragedy of Troeltsch 
who was torn between his religious-theological inclinations and 
his historical relativism. 

As to Max Weber, to whom the longest chapter — 66 pages 
— is dedicated, one can scarcely think of a better intellectual 
biography if one disregards some interspersed value judgments 
which, in line with the author’s thesis, appear in statements like 
this: “The prime defect in Weber’s research lies in its sociologi- 
cal character.” This section on Weber, perhaps even more than 
the others, represents a model of geistesgeschichtliche analysis, 
i.e, Weber is pictured in the context of the intellectual-spiritual 
situation with all its ramifications and its approaches to the 
mental universes of other creative thinkers of his time. In this 
sense, also the essay on Wolfflin is valuable by offering a fruitful 
encounter with a leading art historian and scholar whose power- 
ful influence on his disciples as well as his limitations (in terms 
of present-day art criticism) can be understood only in the 
framework of his time. 

There are quite a number of printing errors, besides those 
already listed on a separate sheet. The translation of some terms 
requires an explanation; e. g., “socialists of the chair,” which 
refers to the theoretical socialism of some leading professors of 
economics at the University of Berlin around 1900. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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Social Mobility In Industrial Society. By Seymour Lipset and 
Reinhard Bendix. Berkeley and Los Angeles: The Universi- 
ty of California Press, 1959. Pp. xxv+309. $5.00. 

Few statements are repeated more often than the cherished 
oversimplification that America has an “open society” with con- 
siderable social mobility as compared to the countries of West- 
ern Europe which remain “closed” and “static.” Lipset and 
Bendix marshall an imposing array of empirical evidence to 
demonstrate “that the overall pattern of social mobility appears 
to be much the same in the industrial societies of various West- 
ern countries.” This is not only revealing; it is actually star- 
tling. It is, moreover, a clear reminder to social scientists that 
pet generalizations, especially cross-cultural or cross-societal 
comparisons, need to be reexamined from time to time. Never- 
theless the reader must keep in mind while evaluating the con- 
clusions of this book that social mobility is equated with oc- 
cupational mobility and that most of the statistical comparisons 
are based on a manual, nonmanual dichotomy, the assumption 
being that a change from one category to another implies up- 
ward or downward mobility. The authors recognize that this 
procedure is questionable; so must the reader. Unfortunately 
the nature of the data available precludes any refinement. 

The authors proceed to an analysis of the persistence of an 
ideological equalitarianism in the United States and the social 
mobility of the American business elite. After a detailed presen- 
tation of mobility in the Oakland labor market they attempt to 
discover the causes, consequences and dimensions of social mo- 
bility. Relative size of the community of orientation, family 
size, intelligence, and motivation are found to be relevant. Given 
the nature of the data there are some overgeneralizations, but 
the careful reader will find more that is useful in the book. 

RAYMOND H. POTVIN 

Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


New Knowledge In Human Values. Edited by Abraham H. Mas- 
sas New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. Pp. xiv+268. 
4.50. 

In 1957 the Research Society for Creative Altruism organ- 
ized a Conference on New Knowledge in Human Values. This 
book contains the papers read and discussed at the meeting, as 
well as a summarizing report which, however, was not too well 
received by most of the participants and provoked a number of 
critical replies. In this small volume we have the opportunity to 
examine approaches to the theme of human values by biologists, 
mathematicians, philosophers, theologians, social scientists, and 
a Zen Buddhist. Of course, the lead article is by Professor Soro- 
kin, the father of the whole movement. Each paper, taken by 
itself, is stimulating, and some of them thought-provoking. To 
give a few examples, Professor Robert S. Hartmann, following 
the philosopher G. E. Moore, emphasizes that “good is a proper- 
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ty not of objects but of concepts” and defines “value” as follows: 
“A thing is good when it fulfills the definition of its concept.” 
He thus develops a formal axiology. By contrast Maslow draws 
from the findings of modern psychology to show the failures of 
past value theories and to indicate ways in which new theories 
may profit by recently acquired knowledge of human behavior. 
Tillich, the philosopher-theologian, and Professor Weisskopf, 
the economist, choose an ontological frame of reference. “Values 
(according to Tillich) must be derived from essential structures 
of being which appear within existence.” 

This symposium on value is as enlightening as it is confus- 
ing. The only common ground for all participants is the simple 
human desire for the good and for the improvement of human 
society in order to make it easier for the individual to develop 
his inclinations toward loving and aiding the other and living a 
healthy life with a maximum of self-actualization. Beyond this 
general longing — ingrained, after all, in each human being — 
there is little communication among and between the contribu- 
tors. They speak too many different symbol languages and start 
from such a variety of assumptions that it is impossible to bring 
any coordination of thought or intellectual cooperation into the 
group. They all have — each in his manner — a value orienta- 
tion that antecedes and determines their approach to a study of 
values. How can they debate with each other? 

This collection of partly brilliant exposés thus presents itself 
to the sociologists as a worthwhile contribution to the sociology 
of knowledge, on the one hand, and as an object lesson in com- 
munication failures and the problems deriving from them, on 
the other. The Catholic sociologists in addition may be aston- 
ished (but also feel challenged) by the assertion that ‘all the 
traditional value systems ever offered to mankind have in effect 
proved to be failures.” Almost all authors take it for granted 
that something new has to be “discovered” in the realm of 
values, a “validated, usable system of human values.” The fact 
that the system of values and its rank order is given finds recog- 
nition only on the part of the metaphysically inclined philoso- 
phers (mainly Tillich). Hence the group as such does not suf- 
ficiently turn to the question of why the “‘system” is not general- 
ly accepted and even less applied in our social institutions. 

RUDOLPH E. MorRIs 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


God and Freud. By Leonard Gross. New York: David McKay 

Company, 1959. Pp. vii+215. $3.95. 

Those sternly voicing the futility of ventures to reconcile 
religion and psychiatry will find much to re-consider in Gross’ 
rather light, but quite interesting treatment of progressive steps 
in this direction. 

One of the more pivotal problems is the increasing percep- 
tion of sinful behavior as symptom of more profound maladjust- 
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ment rather than the simple result of conscious choice between 
good and evil. Although such a change in reference is found in 
each major religious division, churchmen in Catholicism are 
taking a slower, but nonetheless distinctly positive acceptance, 

The sociologist and anthropologist will find more appealing 
significance in the question of cultural, ethnic, and social group 
conceptions of God. Some psychiatrists maintain that in in- 
dividual cases psychological problems often are caused or cured 
by merely changing the individual’s conception of the Supreme 
Being. Equally important in this regard is the influence which 
social phenomena, such as war and economic cycles, have in 
forming the current conceptions of God. Indicating that in the 
past two decades there has been a noticeable movement from an 
exclusive emphasis on God’s wrath toward a stress on God’s 
love, Gross affirms that one of the strong unifying links between 
religion and psychiatry has been the fact that neurotic problems 
are an inevitable by-product of condemnatory religious sociali- 
zation (p. 71). 

Gross’ treatment quite rightly impresses that a rapproche- 
ment in this question is impending; yet, greater controversies 
within it likewise appear inevitable. 

GORDON J. DIRENZO 
College of Saint Rose, Albany, N.Y. 


Right and Reason. By Austin Fagothey, S.J. St. Louis: The C. 
V. Mosby Company, 1959. Pp. 627. $6.00. 


A good text for the undergraduate course in Social Ethics 
might well be based on the last fourteen chapters of this book, 
whose subtitle is: “Ethics in Theory and Practice.” Many 
modern problems, material for which has often to be gleaned 
from scattered periodical references, are presented here in ad- 
dition to the usual topics. The chapter on Civil Law is especially 
good, with its thorough treatment of penal law, retributive pun- 
ishment, (Fagothey believes there is still a place for “retribu- 
tion” in modern penology), capital punishment, and freedom of 
speech and conscience. Other chapters deal with such controver- 
sial subjects as academic freedom, obligations of union mem- 
bers, the trial of war criminals, and the use of nuclear weapons. 
(There are possibly justifying reasons for such use). There is 
only summary treatment, however, of “right-to-work” laws, and 
the obligation to union membership, and the sit-down strike is 
categorically condemned. 

Certain statements in the chapter on the Family seem rather 
dubious in view of present knowledge; that, for instance, which 
accuses the materialistic evolutionist of still believing in the 
evolution of marriage forms, or that which presents the inevita- 
bility of jealousy as an argument against polygynous marriages. 
It would seem, too, that the author considers the concept of so 
cial charity either too unimportant or too nebulous to mention 
at all! On the whole, however, this text, founded on Thomistic 
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natural law philosophy, is warmly recommended to students of 
Social Ethnics. Its clarity of presentation and its comprehensive 
bibliography add to its usefulness. 

MOTHER M. ROSANNA, O.S.U. 
Ursuline College, London, Ontario 


Power and Property in Inca Peru. By Sally Falk Moore. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. vii+190. $5.00. 


Although Columbia University dissertations are usually pub- 
lished by the University, the Clark F. Ansley Award winner can 
expect a fine job of printing, binding, and editing by the Press 
for public reading. Mrs. Moore, who is both a lawyer and an an- 
thropologist won this award, and the result is this slim but nice- 
ly arranged volume. 

Anthropologists as well as other scientists interested in what 
sometimes is called the “primitive state” will of course be de- 
lighted that there is an addition to the already existing litera- 
ture on the Inca. It was Dr. Moore’s intention not to debunk 
some of the grandiose evaluations of Inca civilization and its 
culture, but rather to be more realistic in interpreting the politi- 
cal and legal scene, culling what has proven to be most valuable 
from the sources available to the scholar. 

As to content, there is a brief Preface, with a touching ex- 
pression of gratitude to Columbia University, where the author 
received her degrees. The five chapters cover The Land, the 
Forms of Tenure; The Tax System; Some Further Rules of Sub- 
stantive Law; The Political System and Its Judicial Functions; 
and Inca Law, Theory and Practice. In addition, there is a sepa- 
rate section for Notes; a very interesting Appendix containing 
a list of crimes with their punishments; a Glossary, and a good 
Bibliography, as well as Index. 

Heavy reliance was placed on the historical work of the 
Jesuit Father Bernabe de Cobo for his Historia del Nuevo Mun- 
do. The work is highly professional, the style is pleasant, and 
the author knows how to smile with her subject rather than at 
it. It is recommended for the specialist as well as the reader of 
Peruvian culture and its beginnings. 

ALLEN SPITZER 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


The Family: Its Function and Destiny. By Ruth Nanda Anshen. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, revised edition, 1959. Pp. 
xix+538. $6.50. 


The reviewer finds Dr. Anshen’s work a panegyric for some 
nebulous Family which will in some way relate Truth, Good- 
ness, and Beauty with individual human units, or families. Since 
the problems of the world throughout history are assumed to be 
reflections of moral disintegration, a philosophical system which 
will join the human soul with the human family, and the human 
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family with the meanings of the Universe, it is supposed, will 
re-integrate the world in morally sound terms. What this moral- 
ity specifically involves, the reviewer never quite learned. It is 
apparently the Family’s function and destiny to effect a moral 
resurrection of true values and to transmit them from one 
generation to another from parent to child. 

Though Dr. Anshen promises in the preface of her work that 
the writers she has selected to contribute to her symposium will 
present the information to effect her purpose in the book, the 
reviewer, unfortunately, did not succeed in determining how this 
was, presumably, done. Perhaps the reader will be more suc- 
cessful. 

The work was divided into two parts: The Patterns, and The 
Structure. Evidently, the unit on patterns is intended to be 
descriptive and the unit on structure, analytical. The first unit 
is introduced by a chapter by Dr. Anshen entitled “The Family 
in Transition ;’” the other unit is ended with a chapter by Dr. 
Anshen entitled “The Conservation of Family Values.” Thus, 
Dr. Anshen introduces and ends the work with her philosophy 
of the family as noted in the beginning of this review. 

This revised edition of the book has changed the order of 
some of the previous selections, but its chief feature is the fol- 
lowing substitutions and additions: There is a new selection on 
the parent and child in primitive mythology by Paul Radin. The 
selection on the family in Russia by Maurice Hindus has been 
replaced by one on the Russian family, old and new, by Philip 


China, the classical form, by Hsu, and one on the family in the 
Chinese people’s republic, by Morton H. Fried. There is also a 
new chapter on the family in Negro Africa by Paul and Laura 
Bohannan. 

In conclusion, if one attempts to find some specific meaning 
in Anshen’s book, as the reviewer has struggled to do, it would 
seem to be a relatively simple one: That there must be some at- 
tempt on the part of humanity to find some meaning for ex- 
istence, and once this meaning is discovered, it can be perpetu- 
ated very practically through the institution of the family. 

ANITA YOURGLICH 
Seattle University, Seattle 22, Wash. 


The Changing American Parent: A Study in the Detroit Area. 
By Daniel R. Miller and Guy E. Swanson. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958. Pp. xiv+302. $6.50. 

A thorough, lucid, and readable account of child-rearing 
practices is a good description of this book. In general, the merit 
of this monograph is twofold: theoretically, the authors at- 
tempted to build the present discoveries upon a bulk of research 
works of the past, particularly those of Davis and Havighurst 
in their Chicago Study and of Maccoby and Gibbs in their Bos- 
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ton Study. Secondly, the authors ably employed Riesman’s con- 
ceptual analysis in their well designed research setting and thus 
have presented an integrated piece of research rather than the 
employment of ex post factum technique which seems to have 
been the characteristic of many recent works in this area of en- 
deavor. This point is to be particularly noted, for the authors 
attempted to show that child-rearing methods lie in the proper 
domain of the study of the cultural-social behavior in general. 
The place of children in the life-goal of the individual is con- 
sequently related to the level of aspiration of the individual. The 
latter is to be explained by the structural-functional change of 
the social system of an industrial order. This piece of research 
is an attempt to synthesize much existing literature on class 
structure, motivation, and level of aspiration viewed through 
the framework of a dynamic, and fluid social order. The merit 
of the methodological counter-part of this work must, however, 
be measured against the theoretical relevancy of this work. The 
classification of subjects according to the characteristics of (1) 
socio-economic class and (2) the type of family integration in- 
dex seems to be well articulated and based upon well defined 
objective criteria. On the other hand, the validity of empirical 
testing of hypotheses depends a great deal, if not entirely, upon 
the adequate conceptualization of the variables themselves. In 
| the absence of previous works in this area of variable design — 
| ie. family integration index — there is no way to measure the 
| degree of maturity as well as validity of the present instrument. 
It is, however, necessary to comment specifically on each of 
| the two accounts outlined above. First, the authors have done a 
| superb job in analyzing patterns of child rearing in the United 
States before 1860, between 1860 and the beginning of World 
| War I, as well as the two periods between the two great wars 
| and thereafter. Secondly, the two concepts (and the family inte- 
gration index) of individuated-entrepreneurial and the welfare- 
bureaucratic have been used to replace Riesman’s inner-directed 
and other-directed respectively. Substitution of terminologies 
seems to have some empirical referents. In the present study, 
the authors explained the two types of social characters in terms 
of the change of social structure of an industrial economy rather 
than the change of demographic trends (this point of Riesman’s 
has been criticized frequently). This new interpretation offers 
ample ground for the authors to integrate many other factors 
of social values (i.e. Protestant ethic of self-control, and delayed 
gratification, etc.) and social relations (i.e. the superficiality, 
the anonymity and transitory character of urban social rela- 
| tions) in the formation of two typologies discussed above. The 
elaboration of Riesman’s scheme, with its empirical orientation, 
certainly must be complimented. Thirdly, the relationship be- 
tween the changing of economic and occupational structure of 
the United States and the distinction between entrepreneurial 
and bureaucratic typologies have also suggested that the former 
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consists of the old middle class of an earlier era and its aim in 
life is success and independence. The bureaucratic middle-class 
represents a new type of middle class whose life-goal is ‘‘adjust- 
ment” and “security.”” When the concepts must be applied to de- 
fine the subjects studied, the element of entrepreneuralism can 
be found in both the middle-class and lower-class as a result of 
the interplay among occupational, religious, and ethnic identity 
of the individual. 

A few words about the methodological note of this study 
seems to be necessary here for the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with the Detroit Area Study Project of the University 
of Michigan (D.A.S. for short). The sampling procedure and 
the adequacy of interviews must be expected to be on a high 
level of sophistication. An outline of the sample procedure was 
given in the text but readers must refer to A Social Profile of 
Detroit, 1953 (The University of Michigan Press, 1953) for a 
more detailed account. The employment of non-parametric sta- 
tistics is a predominant feature in this book. Construction of an 
index and a complete form of the interview schedule are pre- 
sented throughout the text and in the appendix section. The 
study itself has embraced a great variety of other variables such 
as religious affiliation, size of the parents’ place of birth, moth- 
er’s education, and racial and ethnic background of the family. 
Unfortunately, because the total number of some six hundred 
cases analyzed is not large enough, a more detailed breakdown 
of each of these variables in order that much of the crude data 
could be elucidated is not possible. However, while very few 
findings of this study can be considered startling, this work of- 
fers abundant hypotheses for further research. 

In summary, this book is very useful for research scholars 
as well as teachers of community, child development, and re- 
search methods classes. WILLIAM T. Liv 


University of Portland, Portland 3, Ore. 


Canadians in the Making. By Arthus R. M. Lower. Toronto: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1958. Pp. xxiv+475. $7.50. 


The historian sometimes furnishes the sociologist with valu- 
able insights into national character and the genesis of specific 
social problems, especially when he writes social history. Pro- 
fessor Lower believes that social history describes what environ- 
ment does to man, and that Canadian social history must not 
only trace the transformation of the original trading post into 
a metropolitan center, but must also be concerned with that 
specifically Canadian problem of English and French learning 
to live with each other in the same house. That the chapters 
which deal with development of national selfconsciousness in 
French Canada prove the most interesting, may be a reflection 
of the reviewer’s own enthusiasm for this period. On the other 
hand, reading this book has partially confirmed a childhood im- 
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pression that the history of Canada was dull stuff indeed, color- 
less “Acts of Parliament” marking its progress to nationhood 
as contrasted with the exciting wars of American history. 
Lower, too, marks the staid and somber Canadian character, 
comparing it with the more volatile and energetic American one, 
and maintaining that Canadians who possess these latter quali- 
ties often become Americans! The comparative lack of Canadian 
national self-consciousness, even today, he attributes in part to 
the fact that Canadian Confederation was a “carpenter’s job,” 
rather than the smelting process that occurred in the United 
States. 

If Lower does not always understand Catholicism, so impor- 
tant in the comprehension of French Canada, he at least some- 
times admits to his failure, and he does not hesitate to use his 
caustic wit on Orangemen as well! 

This may be an informative book for the already knowledge- 
able reader of Canadiana. 

MOTHER M. ROSANNA, O.S.U. 
Ursuline College, London, Ontario 


Introduction to Cultural Anthropology. By Mischa Titiev. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1959. Pp. xiv+464. $6.00. 


Titiev says in the Preface to his Introduction to Cultural An- 
thropology that he intended his book primarily as a textbook 
for college students, but that he had also in mind other readers 
who had not had previous experience in the vast and important 
field of cultural anthropology. 

Titiev tries again to show as he did in his The Science of 
Man that much of human behavior is a consequence of the per- 
petual blending of biological and cultural forces. After an intro- 
ductory chapter, entitled Man: An Animal with Culture, he dis- 
cusses the theories of the evolution of man and follows these up 
with eight chapters on culture. In these chapters he discusses 
such areas as the biological foundations to culture; forms of 
culture from the Stone Ages to the American Indian; dynamics 
of bioculture as expressed in culture growth, forces, configura- 
tion, change; research and field methods; man’s relations with 
his physical environment as expressed in his food, clothing, shel- 
ter, technology; cultural determinants and modifications as in- 
fluenced by environment. 

Phases of culture as formulated by family and community 
influences are dealt with as impersonal relations, nonkinship 
aspects of social organizations, and growing up in a culture. 

Several chapters treat of man and his beliefs in, and contact 
with, the supernatural world, and with language, arts, and 
games. 

After discussing the general principles of anthropology, the 
author gives the culture in “reasonably complete thumbnail 
sketches” of three representative peoples: the Tikopians, an 
Oceanic Negroid people of the South Pacific; the Hopi, an 
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American Indian Monogoloid people of Arizona; and the people 
of the United States. 

The text ends with an informative chapter which takes a 
glance backward over the past years of anthropology (a science 
which is about a hundred years old now) and, a look forward to 
new approaches, which makes a summary statement and gives a 
conclusion. There are one hundred twenty-seven illustrations 
(many of them photographs) ; a glossary of twelve pages; and 
a comprehensive index. 

The author states (in the Preface) that he has made no at- 
tempt to prepare an exhaustive encyclopedia or an all-inclusive 
reference work. If a student or a reader finds that a topic or an 
area has not been covered extensively enough, or if he finds that 
his viewpoint has not been included, he may wish to select fur- 
ther readings from the selected references appended to each 
chapter. Such students or readers may wish to add to the refer- 
ence lists of one of the chapters on evolution Nicolas Corte’s 
The Origin of Man (vol. 29 of the Twentieth Century Encyclo- 
pedia of Catholicism, 1958. New York: Hawthorn Books. Edi- 
tor: Henri Daniel-Rops) and J. Franklin Ewing’s Human Evo- 
lution — 1956 (vol. Anthropological Quarterly, Oct. 1956, pp. 
91-139). These two references give the views of Catholics on 
the theories of human evolution. 

If in need of a text for an introductory course in anthropolo- 
gy, this reviewer would not hestitate to adopt Titiev’s Introduc- 
tion to Cultural Anthropology. 

SISTER M. INEZ HILGER 
St. Cloud, Minnesota Benedictine Sister. 


A Profile of Primitive Culture. By Elman R. Service. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. Pp. xiv+475. $6.00. 


Truth is one but its dimensions are many. The goal of 
science is man’s comprehension and use of his world. One aspect 
of his study is the physical and cultural constituents of man’s 
origin and development. The publication of Charles Darwin’s 
Origin of the Species exactly a century ago was a prime factor 
in highlighting anthropological research in the history of human 
culture and the dynamics of culture process. Though current 
anthropological field work reflects the profound influence of the 
Darwinian classic, systematic study and investigation now lies 
mainly in the delineation of functional patterns within communi- 
ties and the comparison of design for meeting basic needs 
whether human groups are categorized as “pre-literate,” “primi- 
tive,” or “civilized.” In short, emphasis is on the manner in 
which peoples attempt to solve “the problem of living together.” 
The Darwinian stress on evolutionary phases in cultural devel- 
opment has been supplanted by the tendency to classify con- 
trasts in culture patterns according to levels of complexity. Such 
is the perspective of Elman R. Service. 
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The Profile of Primitive Culture has a novel method of “forc- 
ing’ the student of ethnology and cultural anthropology out of 
the parochial prejudice he may harbor, for on the time span of 
historical difference and geographic irregularity, the author su- 
perimposes samples of the four fundamental levels of social 
complexity (bands, tribes, primitive states, folk societies). In 
addition the book meets the test of those scholars who maintain 
that with a little reflection no fact or theory is impossible of ex- 
pression in language readily understandable “to an intelligent 
college junior.” There is minimal use of technical terminology 
and where terms of professional anthropology are used, these 
are illustrated on the first occurrence. This text will also delight 
the scholar in the field for it is well-documented and cross-refer- 
enced. Scientific flavor obtains, too, in the presentation of typi- 
cal (rather than marginal) group life in distinct culture areas. 
The content considers some classics in anthropological literature 
as well as four models of folk societies — “great contemporary 
streams of civilization” — which show the Robert Redfield in- 
fluence and most recent trend in anthropological circles. 

Perhaps for most readers of this review, The Profile of 
Primitive Culture will not be used as a text since ethnology is 
not a course listing in the majority of academic catalogs. But 
wherever courses in cultural anthropology are taught, supple- 
mentary reading lists should include this lavishly illustrated 
book. End paper maps locate the twenty cultures discussed 
The text has a truly scientific cast both because of the author’s 
knowledge and the subtle evidence that “every chapter has been 
read by an anthropologist, and most of them were appraised by 
people who had special professional knowledge of the cultures 
in question.” Students and instructors in anthropology who omit 
acquaintance with this book will miss a rewarding experience. 

SISTER MARY AQUINICE, O.P. 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 


Social Psychiatry in Action: A Therapeutic Community. By 
Harry A. Wilmer. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 
1958. Pp. xix+373. $8.75. 

Ever since the publication by Maxwell Jones of Social Psy- 
chiatry, A Study of Therapeutic Communities (London, 1952) 
sociologists giving courses in social psychiatry have hoped that 
someone would publish a suitable textbook. Several books and 
monographs of social psychiatry have appeared recently; many 
have been reviewed here; at best they can be described as “read- 
ings” for such a course. Social Psychiatry in Action is another 
valuable reading. Dr. Braceland, who writes the Foreword, re- 
gards the experiment which it describes as extremely important 
and suggests that something similar be started “in every ad- 
mission ward of every mental hospital” (p. ix). 

This book describes the therapeutic community operated ex- 
perimentally under Dr. Wilmer’s direction on the male admis- 
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sion ward of the psychiatric service at the United States Naval 
Hospital, Oakland, California during 1955-56. This “Communi- 
ty,” based on the premise that both staff and patients are mem- 
bers of a community group and that this membership should be 
part of the conscious and unconscious habit of all, was inspired 
by Dr. Wilmer’s study of the work of Jones and others in Eng- 
land. Accordingly socialization is promoted in hospital-ward or- 
ganization with the idea of fostering self-control rather than the 
traditional imposed controls. 

Teachers of nursing education, sociology, and social psy- 
chiatry will welcome this book. They will be glad also to find 
the sociometry aspects of ward interactions described by Dr. Wil- 
mer in Symposium on Preventive and Social Psychiatry (U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1958), a bar- 
gain two-dollar paperback which, by the way, should be a mine 
of valuable information in the social psychiatry course. 

RAYMOND W. Murry, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Psychology of the Child. By Robert I. Watson. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959. Pp. vii+662. $6.95. 
In reviewing a textbook, the merit of a book is to be judged 
according to (1) the theoretical orientation of the author; (2) 
the methods of presentation of the material; (3) the applicabil- 


ity of the book in classroom experience; and (4) the purpose | 


for which the book is written. 

The reconcilability between the learning theory and psycho- 
analytical thinking has not been agreed upon even by author- 
ities. However, it is quite possible that if any one attempts to 
build a unified theory based upon the two schools of thought, he 
must sacrifice the unity of his own theoretical framework. The 
reader, therefore, must also depart from one and enter into the 
other system frequently. This weakness can be found in the 
present text. 

Presentation of materials used in this book is well done and 
should be complimented upon. The author perceived that the 
area of child psychology is not just an isolated area of endeavor, 
but rather an integral part of the science devoted to the study 
of human behavior. As such, Watson attempts to draw as many 
original works and conclusions in educational, clinical, social, 
and general psychology as possible. Chapters on behavior path- 
ology, therefore, have been included as a part of developmental 
psychology. 

The book is divided into five general parts. Part I is devoted 
to the summation of the history of the study of the child, recent 
development of scientific methods, and the learning theory of 
Dollard and Miller. Substantial space was also given to the a- 
nalysis of psychoanalytical literature (Chapter 5). The second 
part deals with the period of infancy and its psychosocial de- 
velopment. 
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Parts III and IV take the early childhood (2 to 5 years) and 
later childhood (from 6 to adolescence presumably). The se- 
quence of development in both parts is similar to Part II, in- 
cluding the psychological (motor skills’ intelligence, emotions) 
and social (social participation, social skills, social processes, 
school experience, and so on) developments. 

With regard to the third point, this book has been able to 
present an enormous amount of research works in various areas 
of interest. But this good point can very well be dysfunctional 
in terms of adaptability as a text for undergraduate students. 
In most schools a course of child psychology must be taught in 
one semester or one quarter, particularly in view of the require- 
ments imposed by teacher education. It would be quite difficult 
to finish a book of this length in one semester if it is to be stud- 
ied seriously. However, it may be very suitable for senior or 
first year graduate students. In this case, the footnotes and 
bibliography can be useful aids. 

WILLIAM T. Liu 
University of Portland, Portland 3, Ore. 


Chemical Anthropology, A New Approach to Growth in Chil- 
dren. By Icie G. Macy and Harriet J. Kelly. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. vii+149. $3.75. 

Unfortunately no general title has been attached to the series 
of publications of which this volume is a part. Far more at- 
tention should be given to this series which in 1942 began pub- 
lication of intensive studies in Detroit regarding nutrition and 
chemical growth of children. The sociologist has long been in- 
terested in child development, yet deliberate restraint is evident 
when inter-disciplinary overtures are made by the physical 
scientist. This work briefly summarizes the results of specific 
phases of carefully controlled research on how physical and 
chemical growth and development interact during childhood — 
defined as (4) to (12) years inclusive. Detailed procedures 
from physical anthropology are rigorously applied in the study 
of a small group of boys over considerable time spans and under 
carefully controlled dietary and environmental conditions. Group 
variations in skeletal, metabolic, and other changes are reported 
clearly. The advanced statistical and explanatory work of the 
researchers goes far beyond the recognized limits of present 
scientific measurement and theory. 

Individual deviations from statistical norms are admitted, 
but little data on these are given. Sociologists could well examine 
this material and the excellently designed methods for fruitful 
hypotheses attempting to relate physical and personality growth 
patterns. Despite the determinism, so clearly stated in the con- 
cluding chapter, many suggestions for other work are given, 
eg. “we can expect to find intellectual development only in an 
organism whose milieu interiewr has become fixed” (p. 110). 
Among many other provocative notions are: 1) the use of the 
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analogy of melody, harmony, rhythm, tempo, etc. from music by 
the biologists, in a way similar to sociologists’ use of biological 
analogies; 2) the admission of the authors that biologists have 
extreme difficulty in controlling all variables in their studies of 
man (p. 7). Although no theoretical formulations are advanced, 
the data herein afford a fund of material which can be exploited 
in innumerable ways for the medical practitioner, and for the 


behavioral scientist. 
DONALD N. BARRETT 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Disputed Paternity Proceedings. By Sidney B. Schatkin. (Third 
Ed.) New York: Mathew Bender Company, 1953. Pp. xii+ 
823. $15.00. 


Why is this book included among the reviews in this periodi- 
cal? Who will benefit from a knowledge of its contents? In his 
preface to the third edition the author “hopes (it) will be of 
genuine aid to lawyers, judges and prosecutors.” In this re- 
viewer’s opinion it also can be of considerable value to marriage 
counselors, and especially to those engaged in social work. 

Every social scientist, whose background included a compe- 
tent course in genetics, has sufficient acquaintance with the 
Science of Serology — Blood Tests — to appreciate their signi- 
ficance in connection with disputed paternity. Schatkin’s book 
offers an excellent refresher course on the current state of scien- 
tific knowledge in this field. When the aforementioned experi- 
ence is lacking and a social worker must handle cases of con- 
tested paternity, this volume can be most helpful. 

All the people mentioned above will be interested in Part 1 
which makes up four-fifths of this study. This section elucidates 
the law and practice in affiliation, with special stress on the de- 
cisive nature of the evidence of non-paternity that is being fur- 
nished with increasing frequency by blood tests. The author 
establishes the fact that a man incorrectly accused of being the 
father of a child has slightly better than a 50-50 chance of ex- 
clusion by such tests. 

Part II describes the trial proceedings and is principally of 
interest to the members of the legal profession. In general the 
same is true of the material in the five appendices, yet social 
workers could profit greatly from an acquaintance with this 
material. A practical example would be a knowledge of the least 
obnoxious form for the birth certificate of the illegitimate child, 
as well as how and when it can be changed. 

This work is considered an outstanding contribution in its 
field since it enables the counselor or social worker to advise 
prudently in the following circumstances: the advisability of 
submitting to blood tests; avoiding damaged reputations and 
embarrassing revelations through useless prosecutions; saving 
the Welfare Commissioner from fruitless and costly court cases; 
and implementation of better social legislation in this area. Ob- 
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viously, we recommend that those whose interests it serves have 


this book within reach. CosMAS GIRARD, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


The Prison Community. By Donald Clemmer. New York: Rine- 
hart & Co., Inc., 1958. Pp. xvii+341. $3.00. 


Current sociological effort devotes itself largely to specific 
hypotheses and refined techniques of scientific inquiry. Valu- 
able as this may be, such refinement often leaves the student 
with but a patchwork perspective of large social systems. The 
efforts of Parsons, Merton, and others, encouraging broader 
generalizations and viewpoints, make Clemmer’s work again re- 
spectable. In his preface to this 1958 reissue (1940 original) the 
author states that the work was intended as a “compendium to 
cover the formal and informal organization prison.” No sophisti- 
cated statistical procedures are used and the style and content are 
eminently attractive to any reader. At the same time, however, 
this does not imply a merely superficial description of the total 
culture of this 2300 person prison. 

Prof. Cressey notes in the foreword that “principles regard- 
ing the relationship of the individual to the group, the develop- 
ment of personality, the adjustment to conflicting roles and cul- 
tures, and the integration of groups and society have remained 
fairly constant” in sociology, yet the contribution of this work is 
that it studies a “total institution” (p. vii). In such institutions 
as mental hospitals, prisons, monasteries, men live together 24 
hours a day with the result that the institution, to be successful, 
must try to meet almost all of the needs of its members. Thus 
through keen analysis and perceptively drawn quotes from let- 
ters, conversations, and so on, Clemmer delineates such issues 
as: the culture antecedents of the prisoners, their composition, 
organization of the prison, social groups, leadership, social con- 
trols (customs, dogma), leisure time, social labor, and the total 
culture determination. 

Since graduate and undergraduate students need readily a- 
vailable (paperback) and “total institution” analyses, this vol- 
ume comes at a favorable time. Prisons have not changed radi- 
cally since 1940 and of special note are the research suggestions 
implied in the descriptions of “techniques of communication,” 
“new prisoners and cell mates,” prisoner class structure, and 
language formation. DONALD N. BARRETT 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Current Concepts of Positive Mental Health. By Marie Jahoda. 
New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1958. Pp. xxi+136. $2.75. 
Economics of Mental Illness. By Rashi Fien. New York: Basic 

Books, Inc., 1958. Pp. xiv+164. $3.00. 
“All the world is queer save you and me and at times even 
you are a little queer.” Father T. V. Moore, as professor at 
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C. U. A., often quoted the above in his mental hygiene class, 
To this day the difficulty in defining mental health stems from 
the fact that some talk about mental health as “an enduring 
attribute of a person,” others as “a momentary attribute of 
functioning” (p. 8). Therefore, to clarify the concept of mental 
health, the Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health spon- 
sors, as part of a national mental health survey, Dr. Marie 
Jahoda’s monograph on Current Concepts of Positive Mental 
Health, the first of a series of ten publications. 

The author’s survey of rather recent literature comprises an 
analysis and evaluation of the meaning of the mental health con- 
cept as viewed by a number of psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
psychoanalyists. The results of this examination constitute the 
core of this work. 

From a psychological viewpoint, Dr. Jahoda reviews the cri- 
teria specified by experts in the field of human behavior, such 
as: absence of mental disease, normality, and various states of 
well-being. She finds these conceptualizations of positive mental 
health unsuitable. She then adopts six diverse approaches to the 
concept of mental health, namely: attitudes toward the self; 


growth, development, and self-actualization; integration; auton- | 


omy; perception of reality; and environment mastery. 

To explain further the concept of mental health, the author 
examines the different types of mental health, the multiple cri- 
terion approach, the relationship between mental health and 
mental disease and the problem of values. 

Thus, in her scholarly study, by means of these approaches, 
Dr. Jahoda translates the mental health concepts into empirical 
indicators and presents suggestions for further research. In her 
report, she has proved that, in the field of mental health, knowl- 
edge should be substituted for exhortations. To help policy de- 
cisions, scientific knowledge of the conditions conducive to men- 
tal health is mandatory. 

In the companion volume to Professor Marie Jahoda’s report, 
Dr. Rashi Fien, an economist at the University of North Caro 
lina and pioneer staff member of the President’s Commission on 
the Health Needs of the Nation, asks the question, “What does 
mental illness cost?” To find the answer, Dr. Fein delves deeply 
and extensively into previous studies. Not only does he use these 
basic data, but he also develops new data from the available 
statistics, while keeping in mind that his various sources had 
purposes entirely different from those the author presently in- 
tends. 

Dr. Fein first defines costs in general. He then distinguishes 
between direct and indirect costs. After reviewing the state, 
federal, and non-governmental expenditures for mental illness 
and discussing the shortcomings of the available data, he gives 
an approximation of the direct costs of mental illness as being 
over $1.7 billion yearly. He further analyzes the measures and 
statistics of indirect costs, in which he includes annual losses 
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together with future losses of committed patients, and calculates 
a loss of $800 million for the year 1954, thus assuming a total 
of over $3 billion a year. 

By assuming a hypothetical population of 10,000 first admis- 
sion patients, the author devises a method to estimate the direct 
costs in relation to age of patient upon admission to a hospital, 
diagnosis, and length of hospitalization. He also calculates the 
indirect costs in lost work years due to mental illness of various 
types in both men and women likely to be employed. 

Dr. Fein’s contribution, in providing sound methods of com- 
puting the costs of mental illness, is basic to any branch of 
federal or state government. However, the author’s intention 
is not to dictate to legislatures but to suggest that the States can 
atford to spend for mental illness whatever they wish to spend. 
The decision is left to the public and its leaders. As mental ill- 
ness remains a major social problem, continued economic re- 
search is momentous if answers are to be given to questions that 
are currently raised. 

SISTER MARIE AGNES OF ROME, P.M. 
Rivier College, Nashua, N. H. 


| Sweden: The Welfare State. By Wilfrid Fleisher. New York: 





The John Day Company, 1956. Pp. 255. $4.00. 

This publication is an excellent illustration of government 
of, by, and for the people. The author, as press attaché at the 
American Embassy, thoroughly studied Sweden’s welfare pro- 


/ grams. Its relative recent evolution, when the economic-political 


climate became favorable, its being anchored in the history of 
this homogeneous population, and the brilliant leadership are 
made clear throughout the narrative. 

Man, and his well-being, is the center of all programs. The 
cooperative movement has brought about better living stand- 
ards: the consumers’ cooperatives, by forcing down prices of 
monopolistic industries; the farmers’ cooperatives, by providing 
a price-floor for its members. Both moves resulted in increased 
purchasing power. 

In housing, governmental aids favor the low-income families 
with children. In child welfare and care of the aged the needs of 
the individuals are paramount and the best possible solutions 
are sought. In the field of corrections rehabilitation of the law- 
breaker is the primary consideration. Mandatory health insur- 
ance intends to secure the health of the nation by providing 
medical care bearable in its cost. 

Each program is very clearly described. The sometimes still 
highly controversial issues are pointed up. Color is added by 
interweaving biographical sketches of the leaders, by case-stories 
of the consumers of these services, by contrasting the new with 
existing remnants of the past. 

The U. S. reader will be startled by the fact that the welfare 
program “accounts for a third of all Government, municipal, and 
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county expenditure and exceeds the arms program ...” for “social 
security is as much a part of our strength in international rela- 
tions as the defense costs!” 

KATHERINE RADKE 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1958. By the National Conference 
of Social Work. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1958. Pp. 273. $5.00. 


The National Conference on Social Welfare convened for 
its 85th annual forum in Chicago in May 1958. The papers 
selected for publication in this year’s Proceedings represent the 
customary high quality in academic content and practical appli- 
cation. The topics range from the widening horizons, almost to 
outer space, down into the consideration of the tightening frame- 
work of social work methods. 

The message of the President merits a superior, perhaps 
excellent rating. It contains a nice case record of the Conference 
titles; it thrusts a scathing challenge to the occupants of leaders’ 
chairs who may be weak of heart and slow to act, and it lifts the 
curtain on broad horizons toward which social welfare must 
move if it lives up to its commitment. 

A praiseworthy innovation was introduced in focusing all 
papers on an intensive study of the family. Five papers which 
would seem to be obligatory reference reading for all sociology 
and social work students are 1. Is All Well With the American 
Family? 2. Prerequisites for Strong Family Life. 3. Family Di- 
agnosis: Some Problems. 4. The “Hopeless” Family. 5. Family- 
Centered Services Through Aid to Dependent Children. 

Every sociologist would praise the selection of the Family 
as the foremost topic at the Conference. However, anyone who 
recognizes the primacy of religion in solid family life is disap- 
pointed in finding only a passing mention of it in one paper. 
Families which have a religious motivation and control are in 
the large the good families in American society and there is no 
social substitute for religious practice in the home and church 
attendance. 

REv. LUCIAN LAUERMAN 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Men and Their Work. By Everett Cherrington Hughes. Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1958. Pp. 184. $4.00. 


In this collection of essays by one man over a thirty year period there 
is no single essay of outstanding significance. Neither are the essays sys- 
tematically related. Nevertheless, Hughes is provocative. Each essay of- 
fers various ideas but seldom in a careful theoretic system. For example, 
he points out that, “. . . the division of labor is more than a technical 
phenomenon; that there are infinite social-psychological nuances in it” 
(p. 73). This was a neat perception and worth the essay devoted to it, 
but then the author gets so involved in his example that he distracts him- 
self and the reader from the basic theory. 

Hughes is a good critic but not incisive. He touches base lightly but 
not deftly. In isolating an element of behavior for necessary conceptual 
purposes, e.g., ritual (Ch. 4), he often seems to assume it exists as an 
isolated phenomenon in reality as well. This becomes a pointless dialectic, 
amusing, but with no fruitful conclusion possible. The reader will often 
suspect that what is passed off as objectivity may really be a kind of 
cynicism. 

The serious scholar in Industrial Sociology will come away from Men 
and Their Work with a variety of intriguing ideas and hypotheses, either 
suggested directly by the author or stimulated by implications of his in- 
teresting remarks. The student or the uninitiated will wonder where these 
disconnected rambles were to have taken him. 


THOMAS P. IMSE 
Canisius College, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


Words and Things: An Introduction to Language. By Roger Brown. Glen- 
coe Ill.: The Free Press, 1958. Pp. xvi+398. $6.75. 


For one interested in the sociology of language this book would un- 
doubtedly be of the greatest importance. For anyone interested in a better 
understanding of the great significance of words — something that is 
frequently overlooked in sociological analysis — much can be gained from 
Dr. Brown’s treatise. 

It is not a sociological study — even in the broadest sense of the term. 
However, it touches upon so many “marginal areas” of the science that, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, any sociologist — especially if he is teach- 
ing — who knows about the book will want to read it. Only a few of these 
related areas will be mentioned here. 

A chapter on “The Changing Psychology of Linguistic References” 
deals with three problems that frequently come up in discussions of society 
and culture: differences between selective responses used by animals among 
themselves and the systems of linguistic reference used in human socie- 
ties; the ability of animals to handle systematic sign contingencies; and 
cases of feral and isolated men. A thorough review of psychological and 
sociological research on these problems is given. While the emphasis is 
om the nature of language considerable light is thrown on the process of 
socialization as well. 

The analysis of Whorf’s theory of linguistic relativity has many so- 
tiological overtones as has the section on “relativity and a complex so- 
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ciety.” Social psychologists would be interested in the treatment of the law 
of linguistic progression and pathology, and anyone would profit by read. 
ing the chapter on Persuasion, Expression, and Propaganda. This section 
reviews and evaluates studies in the field and gives special emphasis t 
the techniques outlined by the Institute for Propaganda Analysis. 
Each chapter is summarized neatly and succinctly. 
MARGARET M. BEDARD 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Sociology and the Field of Education. By Orville G. Brim, Jr. New York: | 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1958. Pp. 93. $1.00. 


Research in the field of education is of little practical value unles; 
it is put into the hands of educators — teachers, administrators, school | 
counselors — who can then use it to help solve the daily problems which) 
arise in the school situation. This study published by the Russell Sag) 
Foundation is designed with that end in view: to give educators ani/ 
sociologists of education the results of sociological research on education 

Considering the mass of material with which he had to deal, the av 
thor succeeds admirably in analyzing and appraising the work done in 
this area. Most sociological research on education provides descriptive} 
data on various elements of the educational system. Dr. Brim maintain 
that in the future “the overall strategy for sociology in the field of edu-| 
cation must be to undertake more analytic studies on broad samples | 
educational systems.” 

There are many difficulties, however, in the way of realizing this ob 
jective. The author deals with these difficulties in his chapter on “Th 
Role of the Sociologist in Educational Training and Research,” and points 
out ways by which the sociologist can further his contributions to educa 
tion. 

JOSEPH L. LENNON, O.P. 
Providence College, Providence 8, R. I. 


Mass Leisure. Edited by Eric Larrabee and Rolf Meyersohn. Glencoe, III: 
The Free Press, 1958. Pp. 429. $6.00 


A companion volume to Rosenberg and White’s Mass Culture, thi 
collection of readings presents a book-length statement of a “problem”: 
how can an industrialized society assure itself that the increase in “not 
work” hours it makes possible will be spent in creative (as distinguish 
from productive) leisure activities? The problem receives its cleares 
statement in the final section of the book in which present leisure-tim 
pursuits are described and evaluated. However, earlier sections dealin) 
with the definition of leisure and the social changes that have revolutior 
ized our leisure-time base by making what was fcrmerly restricted to Vel; 
len’s “class” available to virtually everyone are also keyed to this dom 
nant theme. Though the reader will finish the book with a far better unde 
standing of the “problem” and how it came to be, it remains an unsolve 
challenge at the end. 

As is true of most collections, the component articles range widel 
in terms of interest and value. This reviewer’s personal preferences woul 
include the Meyersohn-Katz “Notes on a Natural History of Fads,” Ri 
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man’s “Work and Leisure in Post-Industrial Society,” and Herbert Col- 
lin’s delightful musing on “The Sedentary Society.” Other contributors 
represented include Cleveland Amory, E. Franklin Frazer, Jean Piaget, 
and Margaret Mead. 

Deserving of special mention and appreciation is the extensive bibli- 
ography which claims to include all works on leisure and related subjects 
written in the English language since 1900. A cursory examination indi- 
cates that the finished product is just as impressive as the claim. 

GORDON C. ZAHN 
Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 


The Mental Hospital: A Study of Institutional Participation in Psychiatric 
Illness and Treatment. By Alfred H. Stanton, M.D., and Morris S. 
Schwartz, Ph.D. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1954. Pp. xx+492. $7.50. 


As the report of an intensive inquiry into the interpersonal relation- 
ships within a psychiatric hospital, particularly on the effect of staff inter- 
action on patients’ psychiatric status, The Mental Hospital offers much to 
both sociologists and psychiatric staffs. The study, carried out coopera- 
tively by a sociologist and a psychoanalyst, was made at Chestnut Lodge 
Sanitarium, a small private hospital, therapeutically oriented in the Sulli- 
van tradition of psychoanalysis. 

One major significance of this three-year study lies in its conceptual- 
ization of the totality of the hospital unit, staff and patients, as well as 
physical, social, and psychotherapeutic aspects of the milieu, and of the 
interrelations of these in the therapy of the mentally ill. Through the use 
of diaries, case studies, and other tools of psychoanalytic and sociological 
analysis, formal and informal social structures of the unit were revealed 
together with interrelated changes in each. Therapeutic changes in pa- 
tients’ behavior and feelings resulting from harmonious intra-staff inter- 
actions indicate need for intensive exploration into interpersonal relation- 
ships among: members of the psychiatric hospital staff, as well as into those 
between patients and members of the staff, if the therapeutic goals of the 
psychiatric hospital are to be fully pursued. 

While extremely readable, The Mental Hospital lacks none of the 
accoutrements of scholarly presentation: methodological and substantive 
details are carefully presented, either in the running commentary or 
appendix. The findings of the study are placed in historical perspective in 
areview of other research in this area. 

The institution studied, the research team, and the National Institute 
of Mental Health each deserve credit for the particular contributions they 
have made toward the execution and publication of this study. 

ELIZABETH REICHERT SMITH 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D.C. 


Small Town in Mass Society. By Arthur J. Vidich and Joseph Bensman. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1958. Pp. xvi+329. $6.00. 


One of the most difficult types of community to study is one whose 
life is not entirely its own, for in such a setting the social scientist would 
be called upon to extend his efforts far outside the community itself. It 
is for this reason that Vidich and Bensman focused their research upon 
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three major issues, namely, class, power, and religion. The dynamics of 
these aspects of society were analyzed in relationship to the larger 
modern, industrial mass society of America. 


Springdale is a small town of about a thousand people located in an 
agricultural township in upper New York. They soon became aware of 
powerful influences of political and economic institutions from outside 
Springdale and the sharp contradictions that existed between the small 
town’s public values and institutions and the private lives of its members, 
As they proceeded the whole undertaking veered around and finally at- 


tempted to find out how these people reconciled these contradictions in their | 
daily lives. “What techniques of personal and social adjustment enable | 
the community members to live constructive and meaningful lives in the | 


face of an environment which is hostile to their values, aspirations and 
illusions?” 

The most important influences from mass society came through (1) 
formal organizations, (2) mass media, (3) immigrants, (4) occupational 
relationships, (5) political relationships. This dependency is depicted in 
terms of surrender and ambivalence for the dominance of mass institu- 
tions is both respected and resented. Their incessant “free floating anx- 
ieties” are tranquilized “by techniques of self-avoidance, self-deception, 
and compromises” and thus life is made livable in a world they neither 
make nor control. 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, 8.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Population Growth and Economic Development in Low-Income Countries. 
By Ansley J. Coale and Edgar M. Hoover. Princeton University Press, 
1958. Pp. xxi+389. $8.50. 

Coale, the economist, and Hoover, the demographer, foresee rising levels 
of living in India during the next thirty years regardless of high or low 
fertility. Nevertheless, they recommend fertility control in order to aug- 
ment the upward climb of the nation’s economy, thereby reducing the 
attraction of Communism. 

Agricultural output, they estimate, can increase at least as fast as 


the maximum growth of population during the next two or three decades | 


(p. 110). Industry has ample sources of basic materials and energy to! 
expand at the rate of technological development (p. 82). By juggling an 


impressive variety of statistics, theories, assumptions, tentative forecasts, | 


and extrapolations, they arrive at a tentative conclusion that output per 
consumer can increase 38 per cent during the next thirty years under sus- 
tained high fertility, or 95 per cent if fertility be reduced by 50 per cent 
(p. 327). 

Since Communist China boasts of high economic increases without} 
fertility control, this reviewer wonders how satisfied the Indians would be 
if constrained to purchase material gains with the price of reduced families. 

The authors fail to credit sufficient value to the enhanced quality of 
a large youthful labor force which has become literate and is able to mas- 
ter the intricacies of industrial jobs better than the illiterate adult sub- 
sistence agriculturalists. Fertility control, in a land like India where 


education is advancing phenomenally at little cost to productive output, 
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can exercise a braking influence on industrialization by depleting the ranks 
of a competent labor force. 

The rapid developments in India’s foreign aid and trade outlook which 
occurred during the past year will probably necessitate an upward re- 
vision of the writers’ production forecasts. Despite a persistent belaboring 
of the fertility control refrain, the pages of this book present a rather 
hopeful picture of India and similar countries. 


ANTHONY ZIMMERMAN, S.V.D. 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Techny, Ill. 


Virgil Michel and the Liturgical Movement. By Paul B. Marx, O.S.B. Col- 

legeville: The Liturgical Press, 1957. Pp. ix+466. $5.00 

If one agrees with the statement that the Church’s liturgy is the in- 
dispensable basis for Christian social reconstruction, then it might well 
follow that the story of Dom Virgil Michel is an indispensable source for 
understanding of the liturgical movement in the United States today. 

An explication of the liturgical movement in the United States is 
necessarily biographical because it is inextricably bound to the life of 
one of its principal protagonists, Dom Virgil. And while Father Marx 
has succeeded very well in bringing to life the personality of his Bene- 
dictine confrere, of far greater meaning and impact are the thoughts and 
ideas that the author has culled from the great quantity of written ma- 
terial left by Dom Virgil. And all with one central thought: the liturgical 
movement is the social movement, par excellence. 

Dom Virgil’s integral approach to social ills is summarized in the 
chapter on “Social and Philosophical Thought:” 


We need social science to present an analysis of the current socio- 
economic order; social philosophy to analyze the currents of our 
time and to interpret realistically the results of empirical science 
in terms of a sound philosophy of human life in the good society; 
and, finally, the liturgy to bring to bear on the social order Christ’s 
redemptive powers through enlightened and apostolic Christians 
active in the world. 

This book was written originally as a doctoral dissertation in socio- 
logy; however, the intense and interesting life of its subject, Dom Virgil, 
prevents the work from being suffocated with scholarship. 

The thorough documentation makes Dom Virgil an excellent reference 
tool for anyone interested in doing further study in the liturgical move- 
ment. 


CARL M. FISCHER 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 


Eduard C. Lindeman and Social Work Philosophy. By Gisela Konopka. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1958. Pp. 202. $4.50 
The content of this book is divided into three parts: I. Eduard C. 

Lindeman: The Man in His Time; II. The Development of a Philosophy; 

III. A Theory of Social Work. 

In the first part the reader comes close to a prominent name in Social 

Work and a popular teacher at the New York School. The author conveys 

a sensitive image of her subject. One almost feels the half-hushed tones 
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in which Dr. Lindeman gave forth his ideas on real-ideals and conflict- 
integrations. 

The second section is a collection of some material from the annual 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work and Lindeman’s 





writings. The philosophical notes seem to be more an association with | 
axioms or adopted concepts than singular ultimates proper to social work. 
Mrs. Konopka agrees with this when she states that “Lindeman had not 
established a new value system or a social work philosophy.” However, 
all would praise his emphasis on “a deep belief in an inquiring mind, and 
a persistent call for an awareness of ethical goals.” All may not concur 
with the author that the publications of Catholics which she quotes “pre- | 
sent a picture of the growing influence of his thinking.” 

The final section treats of “Integration of Value, Method and Know- 
ledge.” It is, to this reviewer, the best part of the book and a valuable 
contribution to study in the philosophy of social work. The discussion on 
primary and secondary values is provoking. Also, it is a philosophical 
ultimate, as the author states, “that social work is based on absolute val- 
ues, namely, the dignity of man and the responsibility of the individual for 
others.” 


Rev. LucIAN LAUERMAN 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


International Politics in the Atomic Age. By John H. Herz. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. vii+360. $6.00. 


“Truly revolutionary” are the processes which have brought us into 
the atomic age. These are the words of the author of this thought 
provoking and timely study. This work is unique in that little of it is 
comment from previous like publications; practically all is in the words 
and impressions of the author. As stated in the introduction, the book is 
“simply the product of the application to problems and subject matter at 
hand of whatever intelligence was available.” 

The discriminating scholar will find this material of interest. It is | 
written in a casual, but definitive, manner seemingly designed to avoid the 
stigma of appearing to be the final word on the subject. It is a study of 
the relationships of our time, and how these have gradually driven us into | 
obligation to re-evaluate many of the standards and values of the past. | 
The author investigates some of the failures of international law, the | 
status and position of the system, the dilemma of the present bipolar | 
struggle, and the future of international relations in view of the emergence 
of a different climate of relationship based on man’s power to destroy 
himself. 

This work would be useful for advanced study in government, inter- 
national relations, geopolitics, as well as several other disciplines. 
KENNETH J. CAREY 





St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Tex. 


Permanent Peace: A Check and Balance Plan. By Tom Slick. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. Pp. x+181. $2.95. 
The hope of avoiding a devastating nuclear conflict has given rise to 4 
series of “peace plans” aimed at breaking the present impasse with the 
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Communist bloc. Permanent Peace lays out a blueprint which would give 
the United Nations control over a proportion of each state’s military 
forces. This would be accomplished by progressive disarmament with the 
monies and productive capacity now devoted to arms manufacture chan- 
neled in part into a “world betterment fund” to raise standards of living 
and culture throughout the world. Other steps, such as the introduction 
of weighted voting in the UN, would accompany these moves. 

The objectives of Mr. Slick’s plan are most admirable. He is falsely 
optimistic, however, about the ease with which he expects to convince in- 
dividuals and governments that such a scheme would in fact work. The 
greatest obstacle is that of changing the UN into the supra-national 
authority necessary to enforce the plan’s provisions. Such an authority 
could not be politically sterile; its members would have to make political 
decisions and they would represent, initially at least, differing political 
allegiances. Nation-states, big and small alike, refuse to take the plunge 
of giving up their vital decision-making power to such an unknown quant- 
ity. Thus, in the absence of a supra-national authority, Mr. Slick’s plan 
much resembles a man who would lift himself by tugging at his own boot- 
ills which cause discontent. 


Washington, D. C. 


KENNETH J. CAREY 


Mixing Religion and Politics: The Urgency and the Way. By William 
Muehl. New York: Association Press, 1958. Pp. 128. $0.50. 


This is not a comment on church-state relations. It is a statement 
attacking the general American attitude separating politics and religion. 
Most of the book deals with the side issues of religion and government, but 
this is well done. It is a Christian’s reaction to the hypocrisy so abundant 
in American politics; as “a man may stand for imperialism, race hatred, 
or fiscal insanity, provided he stands for them without staggering.” The 
author demands a moral basis for value judgments, but based on princi- 
ples, policies, and achievements. He demonstrates a good understanding of 
American political and cultural life. He stresses the intense individualism 
of Americans as a sign of suspicion of social structures and processes, 
even to denial that society is composed of groups. There is, writes Mr. 
Muehl, over-emphasis on the individual and not the social and economic 


straps. 
P DONALD E. SMITH 


St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Tex. 


Water Witching U.S.A. By Evon Z. Vogt & Ray Hyman. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1959. Pp. ix+248. $4.95. 


Delving into one of the most persistent superstitions of the ages, in 
spite of the advances of science and technology, that the “water witch” with 
his charmed forked stick, can solve the farmer’s problem during the drought 
season, is the core of the investigation reported here. It involved such re- 
lated phenomena as hypnosis, and mind reading, talking horses, and ouija 
boards, and offers interesting explanations why scientists reject or accept 
certain kinds of evidence as proof for or against all these unorthodox 
practices. This incursion into contemporary folkways and a good example 
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of the scientific method at work (which includes an appendix on scientific 
methods of locating ground water by H. E. Thomas of the U.S. Geological 
Survey) concludes that “water witching does not work as a reliable em- 
piricial technique to locate underground water. It is more like the belief 
that you should plant root crops, like potatoes, in the dark of the moon... 
than it is like using fertilizers to increase the size and number of your 
potatoes after you have planted them. No connection can be demonstrated, 
using scientific methods, between the phases of the moon and a crop of 
potatoes. But a direct and effective connection can be scientifically demon- 
strated between the use of fertilizers and a potato crop.” (p. 190). The 
bibliography, pp. 241-248, is probably the first of its kind. 


University of Bridgeport, Conn. Josern S. Roucex 





An Experiment in Mental Patient Rehabilitation. By Henry J. Meyer and | 


Edgar F. Borgatta. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1959. Pp. 
114. 23 tables. $2.50. 


Now that the release-rates for mental hospital patients have increased 
significantly after the advent of drug therapies, it has become more and 
more important to provide effective programs of rehabilitation. 

Rehabilitation services for the post-hospitalized psychiatric patient 
have been of increasing concern in the field of mental health. Great- 
er release rates have been apparent since the advent of drug thera- 
pies and there is, furthermore, a growing belief that recovery from 
mental illness can be facilitated, accelerated, or better sustained by 
giving attention to out-of-hospital situations of patients. Among 
the post-hospitalization programs that have been tried or proposed 
are aftercare clinical services, foster-home placement, casework serv- 
ices, vocational training, and guidance. Claims for the efficacy of 
such programs require careful appraisal. Introduction of new pro- 
grams require concurrent evaluative research so that financial and 
organizational investments can be soundly based and maximum ef- 
fectiveness achieved (pp. 15-16). 


Our book studies a program set up by Altro Health and Rehabilitation 
Services, Inc., in New York. The problems involved are faced courageous- 
ly and examined fairly. The conclusions drawn from the cases studied are 
interesting and enlightening. The thought that need of services far ex- 
ceeds availability of services is weighed carefully in the light of the evi- 
dence produced by the study. The conclusion drawn here is quite interesting 
even though it will call forth considerable disagreement. 

This is a technical study for use by the professionally trained and 
interested. It is a significant contribution to the literature of research in 
the social welfare field. CHARLES J. FABING 


Montana State Hospital, Warm Springs, Mont. 


Training for Leadership. By Vincent J. Giese. Chicago: Fides Publishers 
Association, 1959. Pp. 159. $2.95. 


Parish priests especially will welcome this manual of revolt against 


the beatnik influences eroding their 18-30 age-group. Strategy? ‘“Re-estab- 
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lish small, informal, natural groupings in the family, local community, oc- 
cupational, and parish front . . . as buffer groups between the lonely in- 
dividual and the huge, impersonal associations.” Both the theory and 
practice of how to impregnate street corner society with “the mystery of 
holiness” are here given their most persuasive utterance to date. It is 
not the Pied-Piper type of leadership expert Giese fosters, but a type 
within the grasp of everyone baptised. And his methods, though familiar 
to any pastor, are here dovetailed into a new and formidable counterpoint 
to rock-and-roll. THOMAS TRESE, S.J. 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 


Your Child’s World. By Robert P. Odenwald, M. D. New York: Random 

House, 1958. Pp. v+211. $3.50. 

Anyone teaching a course in Child Growth and Development or Child 
Psychology will feel he has made a very definite “find” in this book by 
Dr. Odenwald. It begins with the basic factors that form a child’s pre- 
sonality, moves progressively through all the stages of childhood, pre- 
adolescence, and adolescence, into a discussion of the various handicaps 
and maladjustments resulting from broken homes, neglect, and overpro- 
tection, and the extremes of parental conduct. The last chapter is devoted 
to an explanation of how psychiatry can help in diagnosing and treating 
these maladjustments. 

This volume is written in a concise, easy-to-read fashion, the print 
excellent, the illustrations are extremely apt, and the cumulative impres- 
sion on the reader is an immense confidence in the competence of the 
author as a psychologist, a physician, a teacher, and an analyst. Dr. Oden- 
wald’s book is valuable, not only for professional persons, but for parents 
who will profit greatly from its contents and its sympathetic understand- 


ing of children. SISTER PAULETTE (ULTON) C. S. J. 


Nazareth College of Rochester, N. Y. 


Sociology: A Synopsis of Principles, Fourth Edition. By John F. Cuber. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959. Pp. xv+663. $6.50. 
The following characteristics principally describe the Fourth Edition 

of this well-known textbook: new material and new theoretical treatment; 

extended annotated chapter bibliographies; statistics and other data are 
brought up to date; deletions from the Third Edition to make space for 
added materials; and rearrangement of some previous data. Revision by 
mere additions has been avoided. In general, the point of view and the or- 
ganization of material are essentially the same as in the previous editions. 

Objectives achieved by the author include a clear presentation of the 

fundamental sociological points of view, a record of the basic and im- 

portant facts of sociology, an introduction to research procedures, and an 

acquaintance with the technical vocabulary of sociologists. A valuable 
feature for professionally inclined students is an eight-page discussion of 

sociology as a profession (pp. 17-24). 

Each chapter ends with a “Summary.” While the primary emphasis 
is upon principles, frequent references are made to social change, social 
problems, and social control. “Study Questions,” at the end of each chap- 
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ter, are invaluable to students for review and class discussions. The pre- 
sentation of material is clear and concise, not overloaded with details. It 
is a very teachable basic textbook. The format is attractive and distinctive, 
Bold-face sub-headings, at frequent intervals, help students to organize 
the subject matter. In short, this is an excellent well-written publication 


with many significant features. Epwarp A. HutH 


University of Dayton, Dayton 9, O. 


Revolving Door. By David J. Pittman and C. Wayne Gordon. Glencoe: 
The Free Press., 1958. Pp. xx+154. $4.00. 


Instructors in social research methods have here a model in organized 
research. Using both social-problem and sociopsychological approaches, a 
team of medics, psychiatrists, and sociologists validate three pages of hy- 
potheses by analysing 187 case studies in Monroe County Penitentiary, 
N.Y., a random sampling of the 828 chronic police case inebriates, 1953- 
54, sentenced at least twice on charges relative to public intoxication. 

The resulting forty-three page sociocultural profile describes the 
group: of median age 48, with proportionately more colored, predominantly 
English and Irish in national origin, maritally unstable, with only grade 
school education (70%), unskilled, either Protestant or Catholic but not 
Jewish, with at least two years local residence (63%), yet mobile in place 
and type of residence, previously jailed for other criminal offenses (33%), 
and low on the social scale. 

Thanks to the careful tabulation, the team’s conclusions come as no 
surprise: 1) A jail-term is no deterrent to the chronic public inebriate, 


although many could be rehabilitated if transferred to a treatment center, | 


and paroled to a halfway house for readjustment training. 2) Research 
into the origins of the disorder, invariably in childhood or adolescence, 
would swing public emphasis from salvaging to prevention, and thus idle 


the revolving door. THOMAS TRESE, S.J. 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 


New Horizons in Criminology, (3rd ed.) By Harry Elmer Barnes and 

Negley K. Teeters. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 

Pp. xvi+654. $7.95. 

“Would that I were as certain of one thing as [Barnes and Teeters] 
are of everything.” This is their naturalistic criminological testament 
brought down to date: “Not until we recognize the fundamental truth that 
the individual is made a delinquent by forces beyond his control, operating 
upon his inherited structure, can we make much progress in understanding 
and correcting such behavior.” Although these authors recognize that 
“truth,” they are at sea in their explanation of crime and its cure. But 
they doubt that religion as such has much to offer: we must choose be- 
tween “religious orthodoxy” and “moral integrity!”” Apparently they never 
heard of the integrity through orthodoxy of such reformative efforts as 
those of Don Bosco, the Good Shepherd Sisters, and Father Flanagan. 

To Barnes and Teeters, current treatment of crime and punishment is 
almost pure futility. This for example is their picture of the jury trial: 
“The stark reality is essentially this: a number of individuals of average 
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or less than average ability, who could not tell the truth if they wanted to, 
who usually have little of the truth to tell, who are not allowed to tell even 
all of that, . . . present this largely worthless, wholly worthless, or worse 
than worthless information to twelve men and women who are for the most 
part unconscious of what is being divulged to them, and would be incap- 
able of an intelligent interpretation of the information if they had actual- 
ly heard it.” It is unfortunate that in this book so much that is good is 
marred by dogmatism, exaggeration, and distortion. 


JOHN E. CooGANn, S. J. 
Xavier University, Cincinnati 7, O. 


Business and Religion: A New Depth Dimension in Management. Edited 
by Edward C. Bursk. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. Pp. 
viii+212. $4.00. 


If this volume is in the field of ethics and morals (“Has business 
developed a conscience?”) then it is a good book. If it is to be evaluated 
from the viewpoint of industrial sociology, or the sociology of religion, 
then its approach can be questioned. Hence any evaluation of the volume 
depends on the interest of the reader. The editor points out that in- 
dividuals in business are becoming increasingly concerned about problems 
of ethics, morals, and religion, and that they are also becoming increasing- 
ly candid about expressing this concern. Then twelve distinguished busi- 
ness executives, teachers, and theologians present chapters which aim to 
blend religious, scientific, psychological, and philosophical insights, point- 
ing the way to realizing ethical ideals in the business world. Since this 
work originally published in 1949, and republished in 1952, 1953, 1955, 
1956, 1957, and now in 1959, its basic value must be evident. 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport 


Sociology and the Military Establishment. By Morris Janowitz. New 
York: The Russell Sage Foundation, 1959. Pp. 112. $1.50. 


Every politician thinks he is a general is the extrapolated conclusion 
of this report which will excite military and civilian commentary. 

Philosophical and historical values inherent in military policy and stra- 
tegy are hypothetically slurred by moralistic ideological concepts ascribed 
to an imaginary impact or modern technology. 


Theoretical assumptions and hypotheses of the sociological perspective 
when applied to the National Defense silhouette the validity of the charac- 
teristic distinctions between the descriptive and interpretive functions of 
the discipline. 

The bulletin is a noticeable contribution to Sociological Practice which 
nicely illustrates the cooperative effort in constructive planning for re- 
search by joint sponsorship. 


Dr. ALBERT BONELLI 
Philadelphia $1, Pa. 
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Social Mechanisms: Studies in Sociological Theory. By Georg Karlsson, 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958. Pp. 156. $5.00. 


During recent years efforts to formulate sociological theories in terms 
of mathematical models have become increasingly frequent. This work 
summarizes a few of the most important mathematical models in sociology 
and confronts them with empirical data which are relevant to precisely 
those situations which the models are intended to explain. A general 
frame of reference for sociology is also presented, in which various spe 
cific models can be placed and evaluated, and by which specific empirical 
findings can be interpreted. The author has been influenced by Rashevsky’s 
theories in the field of mathematical sociology. As an introduction to 
this field, the publication is eminently successful; its value is strengthened 
by 7 pages of bibliography (although it is not annotated). 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport, Conn. 


Catholic Approach to Marriage Manual of Directions. By Frances D, 
Conry. Chicago: Scholastic Testing Service, Inc., 1959. Pp. 16. No 
price given. 

Readers of this REVIEW who teach courses in Marriage and the Fami- 
ly in high school will be interested in this Catholic approach to marriage 
test and the manual of directions that goes with it. The test “is designed 
to measure knowledge and attitude on Catholic marriage and the family; 
to pre-test the students in order to identify concepts and areas which need 
to be taught or retaught; to serve as a pre-graduation checkup for twelfth 
grade students; and to assist the research worker in certain problems 
concerned with youth and Catholic marriage.” Norms, validity data, and 
reliability data are given in the manual. 





GERALD J. SCHNEPP 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


(Listing of a publication below does not preclude its subsequent review). 


Abrahamsen, David, M.D. WHO ARE GUILTY? New York: Grove Press, 
1952, xi+340. $1.95. 


Burickson, Sherwin, CONCISE DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARY 
HISTORY. New York: Philosophical Library, viii+216. $4.75. 


Cerfaux, Lucien, CHRIST IN THE THEOLOGY OF ST. PAUL. New 
York: Herder and Herder, 1959, 560. $7.80. 


Copleston, Frederick, S.J.. A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY: Volume V- 
Hobbes to Hume. Westminister; Newman Press, iv+440. $4.75. 


Fleischmann, Hildebrand, O.S.B., THE DIVINE OFFICE. New York: 
Herder and Herder, xxxi+661. Leatherette $5.25, leather $6.00. 


Gibson, John M., SOLDIERS OF THE WORD: The Story of the American 
Bible Society. New York: Philosophical Library, 304. $3.75. 


Guardini, Romano, PRAYERS FROM THEOLOGY. New York: Herder 
and Herder, 1959, 62. $1.50. 


Holland, L. Virginia, COUNTERPOINT: Kenneth Burke & Aristotle’s 
Theories in Rhetoric. New York: Philosophical Library, xv-+128. 
$3.75. 


Keeler, Sister Jerome, O.S.B.. HANDBOOK OF CATHOLIC ADULT 
EDUCATION. Milwaukee: Bruce Co., vi+95. $1.35. 


Koos, Earl Lomon, Ph. D., THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE PATIENT. New 








York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 266. $6.00. 


Lazzarini, Andrea, POPE JOHN XXIII: A Life of the New Pope. New 
York: Herder and Herder, 145. $3.25. 


tLennon, Sister Mary Isidore, SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
| IN NURSING. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 491. $5.00. 


Lippert, Peter, S.JI.. THE JESUITS — A Self Portrait. New York: 
Herder and Herder, 1959. $2.25. 


Marx, Karl, A WORLD WITHOUT JEWS. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1959, 51 (paper cover). $.95. 


Mills, C. Wright, THE POWER ELITE. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1956, 428. $1.95. 


Mudry, Joseph, PHILOSOPHY OF ATOMIC PHYSICS. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958, 136. $3.75. 


Nickell, Paulena and Dorsey, Jean Muir, MANAGEMENT IN FAMILY 
LIVING. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1959, 151. $6.95. 


Poage, Godfrey, and Treacy, John P., PARENT’S ROLE IN VOCATIONS 
Milwaukee: Bruce, vii+132. $2.95. 
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Runes, Dagobert D., A DICTIONARY OF THOUGHT. New York: Phil 
sophical Library, 1959, 151. $5.00. 


United Nations, INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF PROGRAMMES @Q 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 195 
iv+190. $2.00. 


United Nations, MULTILINGUAL DEMOGRAPHIC DICTIONAR 
(English Section). New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1959, vii+- 
$.50. 


Vann, Gerald, 0.P., THE PARADISE TREE: On Living the Symbols ¢ 
the Church. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1959, 320. $4.00. 


White, Leslie A.. THE SCIENCE OF CULTURE. New York: Gro 
Press, 1949, xx+144. $1.95. 


Zetlin, Mikhail (Translation by George Panin), THE FIVE: The Evol 
tion of the Russian School of Music, New York: International Un 
versities Press, 344. $5.00. 


Zundel, Maurice, IN SEARCH OF THE UNKNOWN GOD. New York 


Herder and Herder, 195. $3.50. 
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